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LOOK OUT BOYS, KEEP A SAFE DISTANCE—THIS IS THE LAND CLEARING SPECIAL—AND IT’S TIME TO GET IN THE FIREWOOD, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 








The Southern Railway System has 
eliminated 584 grade crossings, and is 
eliminating more every year, but 7,000 
remain to be separated on this system 
alone. The total cost to complete the 
work is a stupendous sum — probably 
half as much as the cost to build the 
railroads. 


Even if the money were availab'e, 
and the public willing to pay the in- 
creased freight and passenger rates 
necessary to provide a fair return on 
it, many years would be required to 
do the work. 


Protection from the peril for the pres- 
ent generation at least must be found 





your own protection— 


The peril of the road crossing has 
become a national problem with the 
multiplication of automobiles. 


in some other way. Trains cannot stop 
at every crossing if they are to be run 
at the sustained speed expected by the 
public and required to carry the com- 
merce of the country. The train crosses 
a highway about every mile. The mo- 
torist encounters a railroad only oc. 
casionally. 


It is necessary, therefore, for the 
automobile driver to stop in order to 
avoid risk. No one who did this was 
ever killed. In North Carclina, 
the law now requires such a sten, the 
number of road crossing accidents on 
our lines has been reduced one-half. 


where 


Grade crossing accidents can be pre- 
vented if you will approach the zone of 
danger determined to exercise caution 
For Your Own Protection. 


It is better business to save a life than to save a minute. 


Personal Responsibility 
(Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post) 


Final dependence for a reduction 
in the number of railroad grade- 
crossing disasters must be placed 
upon the individual’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. If when approaching 
and crossing a railroad at grade 
the traveler will think of that cross- 
ing as a zone of danger to him, 
and regard himself and those with 
him as in imminent danger until 
the crossing is completed, the 
chances of accidents will be auto- 
matically reduced tothe minimum. 
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This grade crossing sep- 
aration cost $145,000 
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SERVES THE SOUTH 
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On sale at over 50,000 stores. Jf your 
dealer does not have it, we will ship 
postpaid direct upon receipt of remit- 
tance and dealers name and address. 


Makes Dairy Cows Produce 


More Milk. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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washers. 
Write Today for Catalog 


Attractive prices on rat-proof steel cribs, 
grain bins, steel tanks, metal garages, 
stee! buildings, and house, barn and roof 
paints. 


Birmingham Iren Roofing & Fencing Co. 


Freight paid nails and 














renames SALT BRICK CORP. 
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RE you getting good pay ivr the 

work and expense you put into your 
crops? Prices too low? They frequent- 
ly are. But have you stopped to think 
that possibly your yields are too low 
and that you could increase your pay 
by increasing your yields? If your best 
land, the top soil, is washing away, you 
can’t be getting very good pay for your * 
work. If your flat land is too wet in 
wet weather and too dry in dry weather, 
neither is it paying a fair return for 
your labor. And stumps, well, they 
keep a man from doing a full day's work 
even though he works harder than he 
would without them. Terracing slop- 


wet land, and stump- 
ing stumpy three ways of in- 
creasing your Now badly 
do you want better pay for your work? 


draining 
land offer 


ing land, 


pay. how 


Me OMe 

It looks as if we shall have to terrace 
page 3. The Business Farmers’ Calen- 
dar is full of “gullies” this week. If 
you have any fields in that fix Decem- 
ber is the time to work on them. 


Mew Me 


Sam Johnson had a “tol’able good 
piece of bottom land” on his hillside 
field, “bottom land” because the top 


was all washed off. Where is your bot- 
tom land? Is it on your hillside? If 
so we hope it’s covered with good top 
well protected with terraces and 
cover crops. Read the joke on Sam 
Johnson on page 4. 


a 


soil 


Mr. Newman gives us the whole ter- 
racing story in pictures as well as words. 
li you trouble with your ; 
terracing find this 


article exceedingly practical and helpful. 


are having 
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system, you should 


a a) 
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goats, big 
and “hoss”-sense 
are important factors in clearing land 
Mr. Alford and Mr. Rodgers tell us how 
to use them. Pages 8 and 10. 


Dynamite, 


jumbo plows, 


stump pullers, 


tractors, 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


].—Consider the Gullies: A December 


Job 


NCHECKED rainwater has done untold dam- 
U age to farms in every state in the Union. Es- 

pecially in the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
and in Tennessee has the washing of cultivated fields 
been heavy. 

1. The most serious damage from gullies is the loss 
ot soil from tilled land. This loss has been so great 
that millions of acres have been abandoned and mil- 
lions more made to produce crops of value below the 
cost of production. But making fertile land poor is 
not the only bad effect of gullies. 

2. They also damage lower lands by covering them 
with deposits. 

3. They divide fields, shorten rows and make: culti- 
vation more expensive. 

4. They interfere with fences and the safe con- 
finement of stock. 

5. They are not readily crossed with teams and 
implements. 

6. They clog the channels of streams. 

7. They make channels across roads and cause the 
expense of bridges. 

8. They make the farm unsightly and reduce the 
market value. ‘ 

9, When we are the owners of gullied farms, we 
are ashamed of them and they 


It is economy to make these dams two feet too high 
rather than half-an-inch too low. It can be readily 
seen that’ the part of these gullies above each terrace 
will soon be filled when rains have fallen. The soil 
that has been carried from the field will be stopped in 
the gullies and fill them. To hasten the filling of the 
gully, the banks or gully sides should be plowed down. 
When this is done preparation for the next crop can 
be made across the old gully and planting done where 
the gullies were. Those of us who have not gotten 
rid of gullies in this way will be surprised to see how 
quickly they will disappear. 


III.—Gullhies in Old Fields and Waste 


Places 


ANY of the “old fields” that are turned out 
M and are now bare or covered with broomsedge 

or pine saplings should not be brought back 
into cultivation—many others should be brought back. 
If such fields are awkwardly situated for cultivation, 
are of poor shape for economic use in crops, are steep 
or rough, or lie next to timber, then let them grow 
trees. If others of these waste and wasting places 
could be conveniently made a part of a cultivated field 
or be made fields themselves, and if- we néed more 
land under plow or for pasture, then why not begin 
their reclamation this winter—if we need more culti- 
vated- land? If we don’t need more land to cultivate 
or for pastures, then let’s stop the gullies and encour- 


a year, renewing the brush where needed. Later on 
we or our children may need the products of these 
fields badly. 


If we don’t stop the gullies now, they will grow 
b? r and bigger after each rain. If we do stop them 
rev, then no more gullies will form so long as Mother 
}ature holds the land together with the roots and 
fallen twigs and leaves of her favorite crop—trees. 


IV.—Some Gully-filling Reminders 


HEN putting pine or cedar brush in a gully 
W always place so the tops will point down the 

gully. At intervals of ten to twenty feet put 
in some extra brush, packing them close. If brush 
without leaves are used along with pine or cedar, put 
the pine and cedar in the gully first. 


2. When gullies have become large and are eating 
their way up hill, the first step to take in stopping 
them is to make a Mangum terrace above the upper 
end of the gully. This takes away the water that has 
been doing the washing. 


3. To start filling a large gully, sink a stout post in 
the bottom—two posts if the bottom is wide—and 
place logs or poles so that one end of each will rest 
against the post and the other ends on the banks. 
Above these place pine brush, leaves, straw or any 
similar materials. As the gully fills, build the obstruc- 
tion higher, As the soil accumulates, grass, weeds, 
’ briars, and bushes will begin to 





thus take from us pleasures that 
we are entitled to enjoy. 

Gullies do all these nine things 
in addition to increasing the ex- 
penses of the farm and decreasing 
its returns from our every effort. 

We are now entering on that 
part of the year in which we have 
the greatest opportunity for re- 
claiming the gullied fields that we 
have, and for preventing the 
formation of new gullies. A large 
part of the work of getting rid 
of gullies can be done when little 
of other outdoor work is of 
greater importance. Terraces can 
be laid off and the work of mak- 
ing them taken up when the 
ground is in condition to be 
plowed. This will help prevent 
the making of new gullies. 


Il.—Gullies in Cultivated 
Fields 

HEN gullies occur in cul- 

W tivated fields, the most ef- 

fective and permanent way 


to get rid of them and at the 
same time prevent the formation 








grow and the gully will fill faster 


4. When large gullies have be- 
come partly filled, or even before, 
sweet clover seed may be sowed 
where filling has started. This 
crop will make good growth on 
the soil that accumulates ir such 
places. Lespedeza grows well on 
the bare soil made by gullies and 
readily starts in soil caught above 
pine brush or similar obstructions, 


5. Honeysuckle vines are often 
planted in ditches and on ditch 
banks. These vines spread rapidly 
and take root readily in the bot- 
tom and on the banks of gullies 
and are valuable aids in getting 
rid of gullies but are themselves 
hard to get rid of when once es- 
tablished. Kudzu vines should be 
at least equally as effective for 
this purpose and in pastures will 
furnish good grazing. Kudzu is 
not difficult to get rid of in plowed 
fields. 


Wes 


6. Drive a stake three or four 
feet long and three or four inches 
thick in the center of the gully. 
At intervals of about a foot drive 
other similar stakes in two rows 








of others is to terrace the field, 
making the broad-base “Mangum 
terrace” described in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 997. “ The terrace lines must be run with little 
regard to the gullies, since the establishment and main- 
tenance of the terraces will do away with the gullies. 
Run the terrace lines across the gullies and at dis- 
tances apart controlled by the customary three or four- 
foot vertical fall between the terraces. 


Where the terraces cross the gully, build an earth 
dam in line with the terrace, making the dam high and 
broad so that when the dirt settles it will be high 
enough to make it impossible for the terrace to break 
at the gully. A road scoop is very serviceable in mak- 
ing these dams. The dirt may be taken from either 
side of the upper edge of the completed terrace. 


’ 





THIS FIELD WAS ONCE CUT on TO THREE 


tervals throughout their length and inspect them once 
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PARTS BY TWO GULLIES. 
ERRACE HAS RECLAIMED IT. 


age these turned-out fields and patches to grow trees. 
This will hold the land—and trees, let us remember, 
are now a profitable crop and becoming more profit- 
able every year. 

These ald fields, whether in broomsedge or pine, 
sweet gum, persimmon or sassafras, are familiar sights. 
We can’t imagine them without gullies. Why? Be- 
cause gullies turned them out after wearing them 
out 

But the gullies in those fields can be gotten rid of 
with but little cost of money, labor or time. They will 
fill themselves if we make brush dams in them at in- 


eve 


THE MANGUM 








running up the gully in such man- 
ner that the first stake will be the 
point of the letter “V” with 
the two lines of stakes extending up the gully until 
the banks on the two sides are reached. Each stake 
after the first should stand two to four inches higher 
than the next stake nearer the center of the gully. 
Bind the stakes together by nailing strips to them or 
with wire. Drive stakes horizontally into the banks 
just below the last upper stake in each row and nail 
or wire them together. This is to hold the wings of 
the “V” close to the bank on either side. Now lay 
brush or trash above the stakes and place some of it 
closely packed against the two stakes nearest the 
banks. This is to prevent the caving of the banks by 
throwing the water to the center of the ditch. 
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If You Must Clear More Land— 


OST of us have been very careless about clear- 
Mix land. Many thousands of acres have been 

cleared that should have always remained in 
timber. Our advice now is to think more than twice 
before making additional clearing. A majority of 
our farms have worn land that can be made to more 
economically supply our needs for additional cleared 
land and the same labor and time spent on these old 
fields that we would spend on clearing a forest will as 
a rule bring as good or better returns, leaving the tim- 
ber to serve some valuable future need. None of us 
should clear any more land until we know how to keep 
up the soil’s fertility and will keep it up, whether it 
be new ground or land that has long been cleared. 





If we do clear more land, then let’s go about it in 
an orderly way. Let's not clear a patch in the edge 
of the woods or try to make a new field that is of 
awkward shape or cut off from open land. Let the 
new ground become a part of older ground—consoli- 
date it with existing fields. Don’t clear up and down 
hill—this will encourage washing—but clear across 
the slope of the land so that terraces can be igjlt to 
advantage, with rows made long and run across the 
slope of the hill. 


Again, let’s not consider a field cleared so long as it. 
has stumps in it. The owner of land cannot use that 
part of his farm occupied by stumps. An average 
stump occup?es an area of about two yards square or 
four square yards. This is 36 square feet. Fifty 
stumps on an acre will Prevent the cultivation of about 
1,800 square feet and keep plows and harrows and 
cultivators dodging fifty obstacles on each acre. Good 
work cannot be done on a field cumbered with stumps. 
No work will pay better on the farm these next few weeks 
than that of getting rid of sassy, stubborn stumps 
that are really like enemy soldiers quartered on us. 


“Hey, Your Tank’s Leakin’!’*Said 
Sam—and Sam’s Farm Had Been 


“WANT to tell you a good joke,” said Sam 
Johnson when he dropped by The Progressive 
Farmer office the other day after Seivering an- 

other truck load of cotton to the co-ops. “T’other day 

when I was going home and got out o’town a piece, I 

smelt gasoline—smelt strong, too. So I stopped my 

truck to see what was the matter. I couldn't find 
where I had any leak, but as I looked up the road, 
there was a streak all along just like water had spilled 
out in a regular stream. I looked back an’ there was 
the streak running that way, too. I looked at it 
close and sure as gun’s i’on, it. was gasoline. Yes, sir, 

a streak of gasoline as far as you could see. So I 

sort o’ speeded up and directly, I caught up with one 

of them big tanks that carries gasoline and oil to the 
filling stations. 

“Then I knowed what was happening—that big tank 
was leaking,” said Sam, becoming more and more ex- 
cited. “It had been leaking more’n three mile. I 
blowed my horn to let the driver know I wanted his 
attention and as I passed I hollered and said ‘Hey, 
your tank’s leaking!’ I was jest’ doing by him like I'd 
’a’ wanted to be done by. But what you reckon he 
said? He hollered back at me just like this: ‘Go 
to h— and mind your own business’—them’s his very 









words. I didn’t go where he told me to go and I 
didn’t stop. D’reckly I got to my house and here he 
comes and sails on by laughing at me—his tank still 
a-leaking. But he’ll be more careful by and by when 
he gets checked up at the office and has to pay for all 
that gasoline he lost. He'll listen to the next friendly 
warning.” 

“Yes,” we said, “you have a good joke on that truck 
driver and—” 

“Joke on him?” Sam interrupted. “No, sir’ee! ‘The 
joke’s on me! You see I’ve been like him nearly 
my life. I’ve lost enough from leaks on my farm to 
make me a’most rich—that’s what I've done. And I’ve 
been warned about them more than I warned that 
man, even if I haven’t cussed quite so strongly when 
somebody warned me. I’ve found out my farm’s been 
leaking in a dozen places ever since Sallie 
been runnin’ it.” 





” 


“Your farm been leaking?” we asked. 

“That's what I said. But I hadn’t thought about 
it jest that way till supper-time when I was telling 
Sallie and the children about that gasoline-truck man. 
When I got through telling’m about it, I laughed and 
said it sure was a good joke—just like you said. 


“The youngsters laughed, too, but Sallie didn’t. She 
looked straight at me and said, ‘Sam Johnson, you've 
got no call to laugh about a little leak like that. Didn't 
this farm leak topsoil and fertilizer every time it rain- 
ed for fifteen years before the county agent showed 


you how to make terraces? Didn't that old scrub 
cow, them razor-back hogs, and mixed-up mongrel 
chickens make this farm leak feed, work, and money 
for fifteen years? Yes, they did—and all that time 
The Progressive Farmer, if I could ’a’ got you to read 
it then like you’ve done since, was telling you that our 
farm tank was leaking. You've got no call to laugh 
at that one leak you passed on the road. Have you?’ 
Sallie sure did turn the joke on me and it put me in 
mind o! how I started terracing.” 

“Well, how did you do it?” we asked as Sam paused. 

“Well, it come *bout in this a-way. That county 
agent come out one day—must ’a been ten years ago. 
Him and me started walking about the place and 
and by we come back over that field where my or- 
chard is. When we got about the middle of it, he 
stopped still and commenced looking up and down that 
field and cross ways, too. Seemed powerful inter- 
ested,” 

Here Sam broke into a hearty laugh, but suddenly 
checked his mirth and continued :— 


“That county agent sure did git away with *me— 
sure did. Here’s what he said: ‘Mr. Johnson,’ (he 
calls me Sam now), ‘Mr. Johnson, this is a tol’ble 
good piece of bottom land you have here on this 
hillside and hilltop—tol’able good bottom land.” 

“‘Bottom land?’ says I, surprised-like, wonderin’ 
what he meant. 

“*Bottom land,’ says he. 

“Neither one of us said nothing for quite a spell. 
Then that county agent said sort of quiet-like: ‘Mr. 
Johnson, it’s all bottom land—all of this field ex- 
cept that little sag down there in the corner—bottom 
land because you've let the top wash away—nothing 
but the bottom left.’” 

“TI commenced to get hotter and hotter and my face 
redder and redder. I was trying to think up some an- 
swer to give him back, but nothing seemed to fit. 

“Directly in that same quiet way he went on: ‘This 
field’s been leaking soil and fertility a long time. You 
see, all the topsoil is gone—gone down there in that 
bottom land, choking the branch and covering up your 
pasture with sand. By letting the field leak all the 
tepsoil down into the bottom, you have no soil left up 
here. Your pasture is pretty near ruined, too—cov- 
ered up with sand.’ 

“I couldn’t help but feel sorter riled—so I says to 
him: ‘You mean to put all the blame on me just be- 
cause the Lord sent rains and the rains washed the 
dirt off this hill? And what’s more,-God A’mighty 
made this land so tender-like it just naturally starts 
washing as soon as clouds begin to come up anyhow! 
He saw I was sorter riled, so he put his hand on my 
shoulder and says: 

“*Sam, I mean no offense. But I don’t believe you 
want to put all the blame on the Lord for letting this 
field wash away. I’m your friend. Now if you will 
just let me, I want to-come out here when you have 
time to help and we'll terrace that field and stop that 
heavy leak of land and fertility. Then just use more 
cover crops, get a little more humus in the soil, and 
plow a little deeper. And your soil will stay at home 
to help you instead of going off to creeks and rivers to 
help nobody.’ 

“So you see that’s the way I started stopping the 
worst leak I had. From that day on, that county 
agent called me Sam and [ called him John. Nobody’s 
ever done so much for me excepting Sally. He showed 
me how mighty nigh every acre I had was leaking— 
leakine one way or *nother : some o’m leaking topsoil 
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and fertilizer, and some more’m leaking labor and 
profits like Sally said.” 

“Well, how did you get that magnificent pasture 
started along your branch below the orchard?” we 
asked. “Cer.ainly no profits are leaking away there.” 


“No, not now,” answered Sam, “but there used to 
be. After I got the branch straightened and the water 
from the hillsides carried in térraces, then I put tile 
there in the wet places and limed it. Now, all 


one end o’ that bottom I’ve got a pasture that is a 
pasture sure-enough, and the wther end makes as fine 
corn as grows in the county, so the county agent says 


—and all on account o’ tile and lime. I used to be 
downright ashamed o’ that whole doggoned bottom, 
It was all patchy and messy: here would be a lot of 
as fine corn as you ever saw and then there’d be great 
big places where it was all yellow and sickly and 
drownded-out and _  feverish-looking, although the 
land was rich as cream. It just had a sour stomach, 
indigestion—same as folks get sometimes. It was 
leaking profits for me, leaking my work and time. 
Now I wish I had a picture of it, ‘before and after 
taking’ and a sign underneath: ‘Tile and Lime the 
Best Cure for Sour Stomach in Farm Lands!’ 


he Eat 
8 OG 


BOUT the most important land clearing some 
people we know can do this winter is around 
the edges of the fields they've been working. 
“Beaten by a briar” is a rather slanderous re- 
mark to hurl at anyone who professes to farm. 
However we know some plow hands who  sel- 
dom tear their shirts on the briars reaching out 





from ditch banks, fence rows, or the woods edges. 

gradually given up to briars,. brush, 
zht prove profitable in increasing yields 
» boll weevil. Why not start fighting 


? 2 ¢ 

“Stopping the gullies was the first thing we did in 
reclaiming this farm,” said J. Rogers of Etowah 
Alabama, “This field had two big gullies, 
deep as a mule in some places, when we started in on 
it,” he continued. The Rogers brothers bought a 
worn-out farm about 1912 and have improved it until 
now they are not satisfied with less than a bale of cot- 
ton or sixty bushels of corn to the acre. Stopping 
the gullies was the first step in improvement. 


Reclaiming 
and weeds n 
and controlling the 


back ? 


, 


County, 


Terrac- 
ing was the next. Then the use of manure, fertili- 
zers, crimson elover, cowpeas, and other means of 
soil building could be employed with profit. The 
Rogers boys’ bank .stock was bought by the proceeds 
from a farm that was steadily growing richer. Stop- 
ping two big gullies started them towards the owner- 
ship of that bank stock. Have you any gullies that 
are keeping you from buying bank stock? 


= <¢sF 


“Of course putting in a good system of terracing was 
the first thing I did when I took hold of this farm,” 
said Tom Turner recently, in telling how he built up 
a worn-out Sand Mountain farm in Morgan County, 
Alabama. No wonder Tom Turner is succeeding in 
converting “the poorest farm of the community” into 
the best. His first decision was to keep what he had 
to start with and then build onto that. He bought 
seventy-three acres of land.dnd immediately took steps 
to keep all he had bought. Then with good farming, 
including crimson clover, he made every cultivated 
acre better than when he got it. Today Tom Turner’s 
farm is just at the outskirts of Pisgah in Morgan 
County, Alabama, exactly where it was when he 
bought it, and decidedly better. His best land is not 
off down the creek somewhere with some other man 
growing corn on it. : 

? 2 ¢ 

We doubt if there's a farmer in the South today 
who doesn’t say he knows the importance ot terrarc- 
ing, and yet,—Oh! what’s the use of saying more. 
Women and children along with the men are payirg 
the penalty for man’s neglect. Innocent children are 
suffering privations, their bodies are stunted for wnt 
of a proper food supply and medical attention, while 
grown men plow loose soil into »xpen gullies to be 
washed away. Gullies can be stopped, fields can be 
kept from serious washing, if men have the will to do 
it. Let those who suffer from worn fields take pity on 
themselves and stay the monster that is doing most to 
take their rightful living from them. 


Yours for terraced fields of abundant fertility. 


The Progressive Farmer® 
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A December Letter to Mrs. Farmer 


Let’s Make Dixie “A Land of Thrift”: How to Start 


EAR Mrs. Farmer:— 

send you a message this week about 
South “A Land of Thrift.” The great 
Progressive Farmer, as I have said 
make the South “A Land of Plenty, 
a Land of Beauty, a Land of Ru- 
ral Comradeship,” but the South 
can never be a land of plenty un 
til it is first a land of thrift. S 


I want to 
making the 
ambition of The 
before, is to help 


av 
We can’t 


Save, 


ing goes before having. 
have until we. first learn to 


2 “The Family That Has 


2 

. __.l Begun to Save 

E ARE stressing this idea a great deal in The 

Progressive Farmer this fall simply because 

this is a year when thrift and saving will get 
us somewhere. One great trouble with most folks is 
that they get powerfully economical when they have 
so little money that the best economy can't save much, 
but become exceedingly careless as soon as they get a 
few hundred dollars ahead. What I want to do now is 
As The Pro- 





to extend a warning against this danger. 
gressive Farmer said during “flush times’’several years 
ago— » 

“The time to economize is when you don’t have to.” 

Let’s keep that in mind. And while The Progres- 
sive Farmer has recently said a lot to the men folks 
about this whole subject, I. think it impdrtant enough 
to justify me in making a special appeal to you—even 
if I have to repeat a number of things I have said be- 
fore. If the farm women of the South would all reso- 
lutely make up their minds that their families had to 
save some money this fall and every fall hereafter, 
we should soon have a different sort of cotntry. 

I am interested in this saving idea because it means 
a lot more than money—a great deal more. When a 
family that has never before saved anything begins to 
save, it becomes a different sort of family. The mem- 
bers begin to disciplin« and curb their 
wants and whims. They ontrol. They 
get the power to say, “Yes, here is something we want 


themselves 


acquire self- 


today—but we are going to save the money for some- 
thing more important later on.” ‘Phat of action 
builds character, self-control, self-reliance, self-respect 
—all of them. 


sort 


Along comes a slick-tongued traveling agent, hyp- 
notizing the ignorant and thoughtless, but this “family 
that has begun to save” is not swept off its feet. The 
members have made up their minds that it is sensi- 
ble to keep the money for some more valuable use 
later on. It may be they are saving so as to get fer- 
tilizer at cash prices next year. It may be they are 
saving money to buy more or better livestock or farm 
machinery or home equipment—or a home. 


Pride and Profit in a Bank Account 


ETTER still, perhaps they have put this surplus 

money in the bank. That is always a good thing 

todo. Most of us when we have the actual cash in 
our pocket-books just can’t rest till we get rid of it. 
Everytime we feel it or see it or handle it, it seems to 
remind us of something we want to buy. It is begging 
te be spent. 

On the other hand, when we put our money in a 
bank, it gets out of sight. If it is put into the sav- 
ings department, we know it is drawing interest for 
us. For the first time in our lives perhaps we have 
some money working for us—working all the time, 
day and night, rain or shine. Whereas cash in our 
pockets always seems to be begging to be spent, a sav- 
ings deposit in a bank always seems to be begging to 
stay there. The fact that it is working for us all the 
time, making money for us without having to be fed 
or clothed—this makes us much more inclined to leave 
it where it is, much less inclined to spend it for just 
anything. 

As a matter of fact, as we have said before, just to 
say of a farmer, “He’s got money in the bank,” gives 
him a new dignity. You know right away that he is 
not one of the wasters; he is one of the savers. He 
is not getting behind; he is getting ahead. He is not 
a gullible person who will let some slick-tongued agent 

“or stock salesman swindle him out of his cash; he 
krows how to take care of it. The merchant who is 
paid by check also has a little more respect for his 
customers. As more and more farmers get bank ac- 
counts and pay for goods by check, he begins to think 
more of farmers. “They are-getting to be real busi- 
ness men,” he says. 


And then, as the Bible says, “To him that hath 


By CLARENCE POE 


shall be given.” Let a farmer begin Dect ahead 
by putting his own money in the bank and pres- 
ently the bank officers are willing to lend him some of 
the bank’s rhe then doesn’t have to 
pay outrageous “time prices” for fertilizers sup- 
he can borrow from the bank and pay cash 


money. farmer 


and 
plies; 

The idea that a man 
in order to borrow from a bank is all wrong. The first 
thing a banker wants to know about a borrower is 
about the borrower’s character. If a farmer oi good 
character begins to save money and keep it in a bank 
in the fall and winter, that banker is mighty likely to 
be ready to lend to that farmer when he needs a little 
more money in the spring and summer. 


must have a lot of property 


And whenever a farmer begins to depend on a bank 
instead of on a store for credit, he is making progress. 
This is true because a bank is more careful as to 
whom it will give credit, and hence suffers less loss, 
and hence charges less for credit risks. When an hon- 
est industrious family pays “time prices” it must pay 
for goods that shiftless and dishonest customers fail 
to pay for. Hence it is far better for honest farmers 
to use banks. 


Encourage Renters to Save 


OR all these reasons—and a great many others 
that I might mention—I am very anxious to see 
every Progressive Farmer reader become a bank 
depositor this fall. I am anxious because, as I have 
said, this is a year when saving, thrift, and economy 
will get us somewhere. When a man tries to save 
something out of 15-cent cotton nowadays, he has an 
uphill job. But he ought to save a lot out of 30-cent 
cotton. And all of us who raise cotton and enjoy 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE 
HOUSE WITH NOBODY IN IT” 

HO has not been saddened by the sight 

WV »f a deserted farm house? Even a dog 

or cat left behind by its master seems 


i 


hardly more pathetic than such a house. 1 


j 


s 


very soul seems to be perishing; it seems. to 
be famishing and dying for the companionship 
of folks—the friendly talk of husband and 


wife, the games und laughter of children. 


In Publi find a 
poem by an English poet which expresses a 
feeling for the deserted house that many of 


! 
l 
| 
| 
[ 
us must have shared:— : 
y 
| 
f 
t 
! 
| 
l 


Opinion of London, we 


Whenever I walk to Suffern along the Erie track 


I go by a poor old farmhouse with its shingles 
broken and black 

I suppose I’ve passed it a hundred times, but I 
always stop for a minute 


And look at the house, the tragic house, the house 


with nobody in it. 
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I never have seen a haunted house, but I hear 
there are such things; 
That they hold the talk of spirits, their mirth and 
sorTrrowings. 
I know this house isn’t haunted, and I wish it 
were, I do, 
For it wouldn’t be so lonely if it had a ghost or 
two. 
( This house on the road to Suffern needs a dozen 
panes ot giass, 
And somebody ought to we the waik and take ( 
a scythe to the gr $ 
It needs new paint and shingles, and the vines 4 
should be trimmed and tied, 
But what it needs the most of all is some people } 
living inside. { 
A If I had a lot of money and a!l my debts were paid a 
. I'd put a ga of men to work with brush and saw 
A and spad J 
§ I'd buy that place and fix it up the way it used 
to be 
} And I'd find some people who wanted a home and 
f give it to them free. 
Now, a new house standing empty with sash and 


windows and door, 

{ Looks idle, perhaps, and foolish, like a hat on its 

block in the store, 

But there’s nothing mournful about it; it cannot be 
sad and lone 

For the lack of something 
never known. 


within it that it has 


But a house that has done what a house should do, 
a house that has sheltered life, 

That has put its loving wooden arms around a man 
and his wife, 

A house that has echoed a baby’s laugh and held 
up his stumbling feet, 

Is the saddest sight, when it’s left alone, that ever 
your eyes could meet. 


So whenever I go to Suffern along the Erie track 

I never go by the empty house without stopping 
and looking back, ‘ 

Yet it hurts me to look at the crumbling roof and 
the shutters fallen apart, 

For I can’t help thinking the poor old house is a 
a house with a broken heart. 

—Selected. 











good prices this year may desperately need our sur- 
plus funds by this time next year. The boll weevil is 
a most erratic pest. Because of weather conditions, 
etc., he may do little or no harm in a community one 
year, and yet the very.next year he may almost ruin 
it. Every cotton farmer ought to take out some “boll 
weevil in and the best boll insurance 
is a savings account—something saved up 


urance,” weevil 

I am also 
saving habit” and become bank depositors for yet an- 
other I want us to do this in order to take 
away a common reproach against the South. It has 
been often said that we are a wasteful people; let's 
disprove the charge. It has been said that we are a 
careless people—that we build houses and don’t paint 
them; buy machinery and don’t shelter it; buy farm 
equipment and don’t keep it in repair; clear land and 
let it wash away. Let’s disprove these charges also. 
Let us teach our children to save, and let’s set them 
an example of thrift. 


anxious to see Southern farmers get “the 


reason. 


Let’s also try to encourage worthy tenants to save. 
It hurt me to hear a large plantation owner say the 
other day: “The tenants on my farm will pay out of 
debt and have $800 to $2,000 apiece clear money—but 
they won't save it. Next summer they will be as 
badly behind as ever. And the white tenants are no 
more inclined to save than the Negroes.” 

Maybe there is more of a responsibility on land- 
owners for this condition than we yet realize. Many a 
tenant, if encouraged simply to put his money in a 
bank, would spend his surplus less recklessly. 

In short, let us all work together to make the South 
“A Land of Thrift.” And this year while cotton is 30 
cents a pound is a good year to begin saving. “The 
time to economize is when you don’t have to.” Then it 
is that your possible margin of saving is large enough 
to amount to something, 

Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 
A oo > 
A Book to Get This Week 
ERE are twenty books which Presid Calvin 
Coolidge, writing in the Delineator, says should 
be insevery American home: 
1. The Bible* 12. Life of Lir In, Lord 
2. Les Miserables, Hugo Charnwood 
3. Care and Feeding of 13. A dictionary* 
Children, Dr. Holt** 14. An Atlas* 
4. Boston Cook Book, Mrs 15. The American Common- 
Farmer* wealth, Bryce 
5. Mother Goose Rhymes** 16. The Home Book of 
6. Grimm's Faify Tales** Verse, edited by Stev- 
7. Little Women, Louisa M enson b 
Alcott** 17. Shakesspeare’s Works 
&. Robin Hood** 18. Vagabond Jourmey 
9. Outlines of World’s His- Around the World, Franck 
tory, Fisher 20. A good History of the 
10. Atitobiography of Ben- United States* 
jamin Franklin* 19. Story of Mankind, Vana 
ll. Life Washington, Loon 
Lodge 
Of the President’s selection, the Richmond News 


Leader says: “This list has variety. Having it handy, 
one may know of the rise and fall of empires and the 
scientific manner of fixing baby’s bottle.” Of this list 
we should say that the six absolutely indispensable 
books for all homes are those marked by single aster- 
isks. For all homes where there are children, those 
marked with two asterisks are also virtually indispens- 
able. 

From the fact that he places it next to the Bible 
among non-fiction books, it is easy to guess that the 
Presid and Mrs. Coolidge, like tens of thousands of 
other parents, have relied largely on Dr. Holt’s “Care 
and Feeding of Children” in bringing up their boys! 

Roar oe | 
‘ ’ m ‘ 
This Week’s Bible Questions 
HAT hero saw fire come out of a rock as a 
sign of his leadership ? 

2. Which was the lion-tribe of 
snake tribe? the wolf-tribe? the ass-tribe ? 
tribe. 

3. Who lost five-sixths of a kingdom by 
advice? 

4. What man was forbidden to pray to 
pain of death? 

5. What man murdered another while saluting him? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Judges 6:19-21. 3. I Kings 12, 
2. Gen, 49:9; Gen. 49:17; 4. Daniel 6. 
Gen, 49:27; Gen. 49:14; 5.2 Sam. 20:9, 10. 
Gen, 49:21. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Co., Inc.) 


: ‘i Wind Wes | 
A Thought for the Week 


OYOUSNESS is far from the least of the duties 
of a good citizen; it’s one of the first duties of a 
helpful man.—Georgeé William Curtis. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Every Step in Making Mangum Terrace 


Farmer Can Make Good Terraces if Instructions Are Followed—By C. L. NEWMAN 
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THE FIRST STEP 
Setting up and adjusting level. The air 
bubble should be in the center of the tube. 
See that it is there every time a reading 
for a station is made. 


HEN properly constructed and 

maintained in good condition, the 

Mangum terrace is the best means 
by which soil wash in cultivated fields 
may be reduced to a minimum. This 
type of terrace re- 
duces the _ velocity 
of the surplus rain 
water, divides the 
water falling on a 
given field into as 
many parts as there 
are terraces, spreads 
the surplus water 
into flatter sheets, 
and empties it into 
a channel for its final disposal. The 
water is spread, divided and checked in 
its flow from the field. When the ve- 
locity of water is reduced by half, its 
power to do washing is reduced in much 
greater proportion, since only half as 
much water then passes a given point 
and the force with which it moves is 
reduced by half also. So much for the 
theory of the Mangum terrace—a theory 
that has been reduced to practice in 
thousands of instances in the checking 
of the loss of soil on hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of rolling land. 

The Mangum tterrace is a_ broad 
mound with a depression above it—the 
mound and depression are the terrace. 
The mound is from eight to 16 feet 
wide, one to two feet high and the de- 
pression or ditch above may be as nar- 
row as five feet on steep land or as 
wide as 14 or more feet on more level 
land. 

The fall found best under a wide 
range of conditions is between four and 





MR. NEWMAN 


THE SECOND STEP 


The rod should be held vertically Be 
sure that the target is raised or lowered 
as may be required when moving from one 
to another station. 
eight inches to the 100 feet. This fall 


refers to the water carrying part of the 
terrace. The between _ ter- 
races is referred to not as the measured 
number of feet from one to another ter- 
race but as the vertical distance, which 
rarely should under three or over 
six feet—four feet is a good average. If 
one terrace has a vertical fall of four 
feet as cOmpared to another terrace, 
then a level horizontal line drawn from 
the upper terrace would be four feet 
above the lower. The actual distance 
between terraces having a four-foot ver- 
tical fall may be as low as 10 feet in 
steep land or great as 500 feet in 
more nearly level land. Don’t confuse 
the fall of a terrace line with the fall 
between two terrace lines. 


distance 


be 


as 


That the fall of the terrace line may 
be uniform, terraces should be staked 
off when the surface of the land is 
smooth—not in mounds and depressions 
as exist after recent plowing and when 
the field is in beds made for tobacco, 
cotton, potatoes, etc. If the measuring 
rod is placed in a depression or row 
middle one time and on a mound or a 
high row bed the next, then this error 
in the fall of the terrace may cause it 
to break. 


The first step in laying off a terrace is 
locating a point to begin. Then this point 
becomes the starting point for locating 
other stations along the terrace lines, 
Each station is for the purpose of meas- 
uring the fall and is marked by a stake. 


If the land is broken or rough and 
if the terrace must change its direction 
often, then make the stations 25 to 33 





THE THIRD STEP 
The rod is moved up or down hill at 
right angle to the proposed terrace until 
the center of the target is on a level with 
the cross wires in the telescope of the 


instrument. 


feet apart. If the surface is regular or 
nearly an inclined plain then 100 foot 


stations may be made. A good average 


distance for stations is 50 feet. 

If the terrace fall is to be six 
inches to the 100 feet, then each 50-foot 
station is given a 3-inch fall. If the 


stations are 33 feet apart, then each sta- 
tion is given a two-inch fall.- Twenty- 
five foot stations are given one and one- 
half inch fall. Mark each station with 
a stake that can be readily seen by the 
plowman that runs the first or marking- 
off furrows. 

It is assumed that the one laying off 
the terraces is familiar with the use of 
the instrument, a level, used for run- 
ning the line. Surveyors’ or architects’ 
levels answer the purpose. There are 
also cheaper levels made for this pur- 
pose and offered for sale as terracing 
levels. 

Having established the terrace line 
and marked it with stakes, we then run 
the first furrow—the first step in mak- 
ing the terrace mound. This furrow 
should not be made where the locating 
stakes have been placed. These mark 
the place where the terrace water is to 
flow. To determine where the first fur- 
row is to be run, move the stakes down 
hill a distance equal to a little less than 


half the width of the proposed ter- 
race. We will assume this distance is 
five feet. With a five-foot measure 


place one end against the original stake 
with the measure pointing down hill 
and at right angles to the line of stakes. 
Then, with the five-foot measure still 
in place remove the stake and place it 





THE FOURTH STEP 


Establishing the first station and ad- 
justing the target. The cross wires in the 
telescope coincide with the center of the 
target. If the fall is to be 8 inches in the 
100 feet and 25 foot stations are used then 
raise the target two inches when laying 
off down hill and lower target two inches 
if laying off up hill. If 50 foot stations are 


made raise or lower the target four inches. 


at the other end of the measure. Move 
all stakes in like manner. Now back 
furrow to the line established by the 
moved stakes and continue making the 
terrace bank by replowing and the use 
of terracing machines or terrace drags. 
When the first four or five furrows 
have been plowed to the center from 
each side, run the drag or terracing ma- 
chine, drawing this earth to the center. 
Next, plow two or three additional fur- 
rows and drag again, When the plowing 
around the terrace has reached the 
width desired and the terrace is not yet 
high- enough, start at the top of the ter- 
race and back furrow and drag as at 
first. 

One round with the drag or terracing 
machine usually is not enough and these 
implements are run two or three times 
in the same place working more soil 
into the terrace bank. 


When the terrace banks have become 
settled, or after the first rain of half 
inch or more, go over them again with 
plow and drag making them higher and 
firmer. 

Do not be discouraged if some breaks 
occur the first year—these may serve to 
be very valuable lessons. After the first 
rain go carefully over all terraces and 
find and strengthen all weak points. 

On steep land plowing should all be 
done parallel to the terrace line and 
rows marked off the same way. 

The first year or two the terraces are 
made all breaking should begin by back- 











re 








THE FIFTH STEP 


"The first furrow is run down hill from the line of stakes and at a distance from 
stake equal to half the desired width of the completed terrace. This terrace is to 


feet wide 





and the furrow being run is 6 feet below the stakes. 











THE SIXTH STEP . 


This shows the first four furrows run in starting the terrace. It: resembles a bed of _ 
an average row when land is bedded. 
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° THE SEVENTH STEP 


Eight furrows have been plowed to the terrace line—four on each side. 


In deep loose 


soil three furrows on each side may make ready for the terrace machine, or it may take 
ten furrows in tight soil or with a small plow. 


furrowing on the terrace line. This 
leavés water furrows between each ter- 
race mound, Be sure to partly fill these 
water-furrows by running around them 
one or more ‘times with a turning plow. 
Terraces are gradually lowered by rains 
and by cultivation and need replowing at 
varying intervals. Replow just before 
the field is to be broken by backfurrow- 
ing on the terrace bank, running about 
five to seven furrows on each side. Then 
the field may be broken broadcast. 


Well made Mangum terraces on not 
too steep land may have the rows 
run across the terrace banks. When 
this is done the rows should cross at a 
narrow angle. It is a common practice 
to plant a row on the top of well estab- 
lished terraces when rows run parallel 
with the terrace banks. 

Mangum terraces on other than steep 
land may be crossed by modern farm 
machinery in planting, cultivating and 
harvesting crops. 

Terraces that are not laid off right, 
not made right and those that are not 
properly kept up will become nuisances 
and often do more harm than good. 

If the field 
posed clay or 
race high and give more than the usual 
fall. If a gully is crossed make the ter- 
race bank higher and broader over the 
gully. If the first or upper terrace is to 
carry water from a large area of land 
make this larger than other ter- 
races, 

The terraces need to be made higher 
and broader as the length increases in 
order that they may carry the increas- 
ing volume of water. ; 

The height and breadth of the terrace 
need not be so great as the land it 
drains becomes more level. In laying 
off and making terraces, begin at the 
highest part of the field and lay off and 
make them successively down hill. 


is broken by gullies, ex- 


hilly, then build the ter- 


the 


When neceSsary to make terraces very 
long—800 to 1,600 feet—then give them 
less vertical fall and build the mounds 
higher and the ditches above broader. 

When a terrace empties into a gully, 
ditch, road dfain or similar places be 
sure that the terrace does not become a 
gully. -The lower ends of such terrace 
may be protected by a trough made of 
boards, a large sewer pipe or iron smoke 
stack, a pen of poles filled with stone or 


THE EIGHTH STEP 
The first round with the terracing machine is made. 


Our round may be enough or 


more may be required to give the terrace its first shaping before more plowing is done 


as shown in the mext picture. 


: 
ficient in humus. Deep plowing, a well 
pulverized soil, rotation of crops, avoid- 
ance of high ridges for crops grown in 
rows, and the addition of humus mak- 
ing material all help in making ter- 
races effective. Liming the soil at in= 
tervals of three or four years will near- 
ly always be of advantage since such 
treatment increases its capacity for 
water and in addition produces more 
humus making material for the further 
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THE NINTH STEP 
Two additional furrows have been plowed on each side of the terrace preparing more 
soil to be worked to the terrace by the terracing machine. 


by concrete structures. 

Do not attempt to grow a crop in ter- 
race channel until after “the first year of 
its construction and do not run the rows 
across terraces the first year except on 
nearly level land and with especially 
well built terraces known to be safe 
from breaking. Terraces must not be 
depended upon alone for preventing soil 
wash. It is difficult to maintain ter- 
races in shallow, poor soil or in soil de- 


absorption of water and the making of 
heavier yields of better crops. 
mw we we 
Terraces Supremely Impor- 
tant in the South 

HE loss caused by soil washing is so 

large as to be staggering. The Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station people esti- 
mate that in Tennessee alone the annual 


caused from soil washing is ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. Undoubtedly 
the loss in some of the other Southern 
States is greater than in Tennessee, be- 
cause more diversified farming is prac- 
ticed in this than in several of the oth- 
ers. It is therefore reasorable to 
sume that if Tennessee loses this much 
from soil washing, the other Southern 
States will average as much. 


loss 


as- 


On this basis the 12 Southern States 
annually $600,000,000 from this 
source alone. This is equal to the value 
of a 10,000,000 bale crop of cotton at 
12 cents per pound. Some may say that 
this overdrawn and exag- 
gerated, but we seriously doubt if it is. 
Just look at the gullied lands all over 
the South and it is easy to believe that 
conservative rather 
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estimate is 


are 
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he United States to 
rea la han the state of 
Georgia, to a de} f eight inches, if it 
1 we remember 
that this i i and richest portion 
i sed with the 
ing. ‘I he de- 
that t 
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was 


of th 
terrific cost « 
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partment furt tes 


ing adds all the way fri per 
the value of land. 
1 


around $5 where 


acre to value 
added is 
needed only toa small extent, and where 
badly needed $25. 

With these indisputable facts before 
us as to the terracing, why 
shouldn't everyone terrace the fields this 
winter that are in need of it? Get in 
touch with the county agent, as he will 
be in position to give detailed instruc- 
tion as to how the work is to be done. 
In many counties the demonstration 
agent puts on terracing demonstrations 
See yours, and find out if such demon- 
strations are being arranged. 


value of 























, THE TENTH STEP 
This shows the stage of the terrace after two plowings and two workings with the 
terracing machina The next thing in order is to run two more furrows around the 
terrace to make loose soil for the tefrace machine to work down to the now nearly, 


fi 1 terrace. 
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THE ELEVENTH STEP 


The nearly finished terrace is now “plowed up” 
furrow is run nearly on top the terrace, throwin 


field to the left is plowed. Then the field to t 
y The first two furrows are 


the area between terraces. 


when the field is broken. The first 
it higher, and the triangular piece of 
fe right is plowed in lands, each land 
run near the top of each 


¢ back farrowing on the terrace and laying off the land to be plowed. 
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You Can Always Rely on This 
Famous Tread 








Whether you are in a mile-long jam on a slippery 

street,or threadinga mile-high road through moun- 

tain passes, you ride with more confidence and ° 
comer, if you ride on the Goodyear All-Weather 

' rea : 


This famous tread has a slipless grip for climbing 
—and a non-skid power for holding back. 


Its high, thick, sharp-edged blocks grip hard, hold 
fast, and hang on. They wedge tight against every 
tendency to sideslip or skid. 


For years more ie have ridden on Goodyear 
Tires than onany other kind but the improved and 
more durable rubber now used in the New Good- 
year Cord with the beveled All-Weather Tread is 
giving thousands of extra miles of service to users 
who have discovered these Goodyear superiorities. 


Made in all sizes for 
Passenger Cars and Trucks 


GOODSYEAR 
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“ALL FARM NEEDS BOOK-FREE 


72 Pages|,.%,| Also Full Size Plans for 3 barns, 1 poultry house, 


1 hog-house, double corn-crib, silo and greenhouse 


WEINVITE “to” WRITE 




















COMPLETE WORKING PLANS for this ‘‘fat’” and strictly 
| . OD ETERNAL” authoritative booklet—be- 
et a 1 cause it should be in your 


hands for reference 
whether you intend to 
improve the place now or 
a little later on. 


size WORKING 


SIZE 


PLAN SUPPLEMENTS 


24x36in. (8 full-sized 
regular Working plans.) 


WHEN YOU GET 
THEM you will realize 


that you have secured a 
value without any obligaton 
~—because you have not even 
promised to use Cypress, 
‘The Wood Eternal,’ (even 
where it might be your best 
investment—qwe leave that 
to your own sense of values.) 
Let your local lumber dealer 
know that you know that Cy- 
press is historically known 
as the best for all non-rot 
usss—and is worth insisting 

on—but that is up to you, 
GET VOL, 20 ANYHOW 
—NO COST=then use your 
own judgnient as to your 
materials. Can we do more? 
- Ri Ko, you A.) wee cy 
press only where Cypress is or you. 
JUST DROP A CARD with your name and ahdress on it, and ask 

tor Vol. 20~1¢ will come to you promptly and without obligation. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


133 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 133 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 











pouse-1 HOG 
—1 POULTRY Mepis — 1 GREE 
RNS DOUBLE CORE RAME siLo 




















INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER 5 od c 
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Dynamite for 


TUMPS and stones are a great 
\ hindrance to successful farming. It 

is difficult to properly prepare the 
land or to economically cultivate the 
crops among stones or stumps. 

It is often neces- 
sary to drill large 
stones and insert dy- 


namite to split them 
into pieces so that 
they may be re- 


moved from the cul- 
tivated land. It is 
also often necessary 
to remove large 
rocks from the earth 
by placing a charge of dynamite under- 
neath. A portable skidway may be used 
to move them, 





The advantages claimed for the dyna- 
mite method of removing Stumps are 
the ease and quickness of the process, 
the economy in the use of dynamite and 
the dispensing with a large force in the 
getting out of stumps. 

One man working alone can do 
excelfent work when removing stumps 
with dynamite. He has several hundred 
horse-power concentrated at one time. 
The land owner can go to his hardware 
dealer and buy a box of dynamite, a 
box of caps and a coil of fuse, and with 
this equipment he can do just as good 
work in a small way as a man who is 
clearing a thousand acres. Boring the 
stump requires the most time, but now 
that machinery for doing this work has 
been perfected the cost of this part of 
the work amounts to very little. 


Proper Charging Necessary 


YNAMITE is costly, and successful 


and economical stump-blasting all 
depends upon the proper use of the 
charge. For stumps of the taproot va- 


riety, the best method is to bore into the 
taproot. The usual method of doing this 
is to start a hole with a 14-inch punch 
bar or dirt auger at a distance away 
from the center of the stump equal to 
diameter, inclined at an of 
#bout 45 degrees toward the center un- 


its angle 


the tap-root is reached. The earth 
teol should then be exchanged for a 
wood auger and the hole continued to 
about three-fourths of the way through 
the t: pt : Care should exercised 
not to bore entirely through nor ne 

rough the taproot, as a od deal ¢ 
the force « dynamite when it e 
plodes will be wasted i uund be- 
yond the tap root. The charge em 
ployed should vary in proportion to the 
ize of the stump. The charge should 
be primed with cap and fuse and firmly 
packed the tighter the better. 


yout one-fourth of the dy- 
lift a large stump 


split it up so that 


As a rule al 
namite necessary to 
out of the ground will 
it may easily be pulled by; 
stump puller. In fact, it is 
ing the practice in most sections to use 
just enough dynamite to split all very 
large stumps and then use the stump 
puller to remove the pieces. 


the use of a 


fast becom- 


Combine Dynamite and Stump 
Puller 
ANY experienced men say that a 
combination of the stump-pulling. 
and dynamite methods is the only prac- 
tical way to get rid of stumps. That is 
to say, pull out the small and-medium- 
sized stumps whole, then blast the larger 
stumps and pull out the remaining por- 
tions, if any. The combination methods 
of splitting large stumps with dynamite 
and then pulling with a stump puller or 
burning are generally considered the 
most economical methods. 
If blasting several acres is contem- 
plated, much time can be saved by pro- 
curing a battery and firing the charges 
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Is Also Often Economical in Drainage Work 
By G. H. ALFORD 


Clearing Land 





be blown at one time in this way. There 
is no running, such as is done when the 
fuse is lighted, and no waiting for the 
charges to explode. 

The number of stumps that can be 
blown out in a day will depend upon 
the size of stumps, the soil and the man. 

The dynamite used some years ago 
contained Jarge quantities of nitro- 
glycerine and generally caused the so- 
called “dynamite headache’; it was 
higher priced; it froze readily; there 
was always more or less danger and it 
was less efficient compared’ with the 
present dynamite generally used for 
blowing stumps. The “20 per cent” dy- 
namite has greatly reduced the objec- 
tions named, and it is equally. as effi- 
cient, stick for stick, as 40 per cent 
which is much more expensive. 


Dynamite Good for Ditching 


HERE are now no hand ditchers 
seeking work. The day for hand- 
cut ditches has passed: the plow and 
ditching machine and dynamite have 
taken the place of the spade and shovel. 
A ditch can be blasted anywhere one 
can be dug or a dredge brought in—in 
fact, the more difficult the job, the more 
economical is the use of dynamite. Dy- 
namite often produces a ditch in swamps 
at less than it would cost to clear the 
right of way. A ditch 10 féet wide and 
several feet deep dan be blasted through 
a stretch of timber at a comparatively 
small cost per yard. 

There is much work for dynamite 
to do straightening and enlarging streams 
and ditching wet land. Where a big 
plow and a slip scrape can be used to 


good advantage, dynamite is not eco- 
nomical., 
It is necessary to use an electric 


blasting machine and an electric cap as 
a detonator, the charges being connect- 


ted in series and fired simultaneously 
when ditching dry soil. Work in sat- 
urated soil can be done with cap and 


fuse, but in dry soil it is absolutely nec- 
essary to use the electric method. 

Just «simply punch upright holes in 
the ground to almost the depth of the 
desired ditch on the center line of the 


ditch, and when loading, carry out the 
instructions made plain in the manufac- 
rs’ literature and the results will be 
enti! € satisfactory. 
The cost of ditching with dynamite 
ries with the locality and conditions. 
-hes from five to ten feet wide and 
several feet deep are often blasted 


through swamps, brush, etc., at a cost of 
from 10 to 15 cents a foot. 


ne A StS | 
Profits From Drainage 


z 1E profits from tile drainage are 
sufficiently great on thany farms to 
make it a good investment. It is by 


no means unusual for the crop yields to 


be increased from 25 to 100 per cent as 
a result of it. 
Tile drainage greatly improves the 


It makes 
and 


physical condition of the soil. 
stiff soil far more easy to handle 
puts it in shape where it will absorb a 
ereat deal more of the rainfall than it 
would without the drainage. 

Drainage warms the soil, because the 
surplus water is removed from the soil 
by drainage, and makes it unnecessary 
for the heat of the sun that would oth- 
erwise warm up the soil to be used in 
evaporating the water. 

Drainage of wet lands is beneficial in 
so many ways that it is difficult to 
enumerate all the benefits. Suffice it to 
say that any one having land that needs 
to be drained, cannot afford not te 
drain it. ’ 
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ae Well in December 
T THE close of each year it is cus- 
tomary for a business man to make 
an inventory in order to determine his 
profits and his losses; his object in mak- 


ing this review is to find out his exact 
financial position and, if he is wise, to 
study the causes of the failures so that 
steps may be taken to avoid them dur- 
ing the coming year. This custom of 
taking a yearly inventory is an excel- 


lent one and of late years it is being 
adopted by farmers as well as by mer- 
chants and manufacturers, for every suc- 
cessful farmer has to be a business man. 

It would be of great profit if the De- 
cember inventory were extended to 
questions relating to the health and so- 
cial advancement of the rural family, 
just as it is applied to the business of 
purchasing supplies and marketing pro- 
duce. For a family to be sucessful 
there should be definite financial gains 
each year, or in place of these, a record 
of investments which have been made 
with the object of improving the fami- 
ly’s position. In addition to this the 
family should have done something to 
develop the community of which it is a 
part. 





The most important part of a family 
inventory is the question of health, for 
a family’s happiness and welfare is 
largely dependent upon whether or not 
the parents and children have kept well. 
It should be of interest to calculate the 
number of days of sickness of all the 
members of the family during the year 
and to note the causes. Next, determine 
the amount of this illness which was 
caused by diseases which are known to 
be preventable. VVith this information 
an estimate can be made of the mone- 
tary value of the time lost from work 
and from school on account of pre- 
ventable illness. To this amount should 
be added the money spent for doctor 
and medicine bills, in the treatment of 
preventable. diseases. Many rural fami- 
lies buy patent Medicines. The amount 
spent for such drugs should be determined 
and the questions asked: Did these pat- 
ent medicines effect cures or did they 
merely relieve the symptoms? Is their 
continued use necessary? If it is, the 
medicine very likely contains some 
habit forming drug. 





Besides the medical bills there have 
probably been dental bills. Inquire if 
the dental work was necessary as a re- 
sult of the teeth not being properly car- 
ed for. Were the children’s dental bills 


the result of neglect of the temporary 
(milk) teeth? 

An | inquiry in regard to the above ex- 
penditures will be of great value and a 
say “on of money if it is followed by an | 
effort to find out how the preventable ! 
diseases are spread, with steps taken to 
avoid them, Finally, the cost of the sick- 
ness from preventable causes should be 
compared with the amount it would 
have required to have built a sanitary 
privy. provided a safe water supply, 
and hh ad the family vaccinated against 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria. 
In addition to preventing diseases by 
Sanitation and vaceination, an applica- 
tion of the principlés of hygiene in the 
home and school will ward off many 
other illnesses, 








A comparison of the cost of illness 
with the cost of prevention cannot be 
other than an incentive for good; no 
matter how humble the family, if it is 
remembered that the thing of greatest 
importance is not the position of a family 


at any given time but whether or not | 
the family is making progress in the | 
development of itself and its com- | 
munity. Do not allow December to pass 
Without writing to your State Board of 


Health for literature explaining ‘the na- 
ture and prevention of the contagious 
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TEXACO 
PRODUCTS 


for the Home 

Texaco ‘‘Crystalite’’ 
Kerosene 

Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco Home 
Lubricant 


Texaco Texwax 


for the Farm 


Texaco Roofing 


Texaco Thuban 
Compound 
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Texaco Tractoil 
Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Harness Oil 
Texaco Separator Oil 


Texaco Lubricants 
for:— 
Gas Engines 
Wind Mills and 
Other Machinery 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Motor Oil 


Texaco Gasoline 
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Just a drop of TEXACO Home Lubricant in the right 

lace. 

TEXACO Home Lubricant is a highly refined, clean, 
clear mineral oil of a thousand uses—a lubricant for 
practically every household appliance, and an ideal 
medium for keeping metal work bright and clean and 
preventing rust. 

It is put up ina handy oiler made specially for home use. 

A little TEXACO ome Lubricant on the sewing ma- 
chine now and then, and on the vacuum cleaner, your 
clocks and your phonograph makes a great difference in 
their ease of operation—and TEXACO Home Lubricant 
is just the thing for oiling automobile generators, start- 
ing motors and magnetos. 

You'll find TEXACO home products —TEXACO 
Home Lubricant, TEXACO Texwax for sealing pre- 
serves and jellies ‘and for laundry use, TEXACO Liquid 
Wax Dressing for floors and woodwork, TEXACO 
Qckwork Metal Polish, and TEXACO “ Crystalite” 
Kerosene—are real household necessities. 

Ask us to send you the interesting little booklet, 
“Mrs. Goodwin’s Texaco Shelf.” 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
TEXACO Petroleum Products 
General Offices: Houston, Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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A stab of pain or a 
stubborn, nerve-racking 
ache—both yield quickly 
to a single application. of 






Gombault’s Balsam. A 
wonderful Relief. 
The standard remedy for 


cuts, sprains and strains, 
muscular or inflammatory rheumatism, 
Sciatica, lumbago and chest or bronchial 
wae Used in thousands of homes, 

your druggist’s or prepaid direct 
for $1.50. One bottle lasts a long time. 
A little kills a lot of pain. 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 












Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


lhe Imported Lintment 
HEALING ANTISEPTIC 
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Sr ise. || New Kind of Home 
— lS Light! 


Gives 300 Candle Power White 
Light From Ordinary Kero- 
sene (Coal Oil) 


An Ohio man has invented a Lamp ~—_ gives 
20 times more light than an ordinary lam iat 
costs only one cent a night. His wonderhul 
vention makes bright, white light eo cheap that 
every home can now afford to have this first-class 
illumination. 

The Lamp burns 96 per cent air and only 4 
cent fuel, gasoline or kerosene, It gives 300 Canitie 
Power Light, brighter, whiter than electricity, yet 
is soft and easy on the eyes. Is positively os 


Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





My new reduced prices on the improved 
1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as clean asa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
wer stump puller. It yanks 'em out in 
stipe and with less effort than ‘any othes 
= = ny © big money pulling atumpe for and there is no smoke, soot, nor odor. Has no 
coin horse and hand power machines. Lat- or chimney to clean. Lights with match easi 
est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Send wick lamp. 2 
today for catalog and The inventor, J. C. Steese, President of the 
¥ S eo special folder. Akron Lamp Co., 2303 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio, 
x offers to send one of his new lamps on free = 
. oan to any reader of The Progressive Farmer. 
Pa ts ay write to him you will recéive this free offer ia 
> ge booklet describing his invention, 
r. Steese is also aoe the agency for a4 
pe aye new a earnest, 


and w He claims hustlers can make 360 to 
$100 a week, If interested ina position, write lass 
for this FREE outfit offer. 
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RPRISE for LARGER 


PAY HO WO MORE FANCY PRICES 
By Mul mie. Annette 
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or 
reds refer Then after try 
e than deli sefage it at my expense and your 
money y wvill be quickly yo ke 


. ANNETTE, Care of womb MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
R2256 2953 Van Buren Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Saws 25 Cords 
In 5 Hours’ 


Any hustler can make big money with 

the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davis sawed 

25 cords in 5 hours— another user sawed 

40 loads of pole wood in 3 hours. Hun- 

dreds of owners make $3,000 to $5,000 a 
ear. Sold on Pa 

pe Easy Payments. Bie Cut in Price 


Postman only $3. Te 
not m: 








Cuts 60 to 70 Cords a Day Easy 


A real all-purpose outfit for farmers 
and men who make wood sawing a reg- 
ular business. When not sawing you can 
fill silos, grind feed, shell corn, thrash 
and do other work. Easy to start at 40 below 
zero— equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


F be E —E Write today for full description 


and low prices—no obligation. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Fesbargh, Pe Pa. 
5359 Witte Bidg. 





TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a cquyemience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
@urabdle and sightly than a steel 
tank, Costs less and lasts lenger. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for al 

Davis Cypress Tanks ere built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you ap estimate ef how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street 
Paletha Florida 
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What to Do With Idle Lands 


They Can Often Be Made Profitable 
By J. K. RODGERS 


AND which is infested with stumps, 

or which remains in a swampy con- 

dition most of the year, refuses to 
return a profit, and is a source of loss 
and annoyance to the owner. Even an 
occasional stump in a field proves a 
source of trouble; this is especially true 
on farms where power farming machin- 
ery is used. The way to handle idle 
land is to remove the stumps, and drain 
the swampy soil. It is true that some 
land isn’t worth draining, while other 
spots are so devoid of soil that there is 
no object in pulling the stumps. But 
there are many acres of fertile soil 
which will produce heavy crop yields as 
soon as stumps are removed, and wet 
spots are drained. 

Stumps may be removed with a stump 
puller, a tractor or with dynamite. The 
former method is practiced extensively, 
and is both efficient and economical. 
The modern stump puller will give sat- 
isfaction, providing it is not too small 
for the work. Don’t make the mistake 
of trying to pull large stumps with a 
machine which was made for removing 
small stumps and saplings. 

Removing stumps is a profitable “odd 
times” job, and often adds some rich 
soil to the farm. This kind of soil is 
usually rich in humus and other plant 
food, and often produces heavy yields of 
potatoes, corn and rough feed. 

“T have added several acres of tillable 
land to one of my fields by removing 
stumps when other work wasn’t rushing,” 
explained a young farmer. “This is vir- 
gin soil, and produces big corn crops. I 
regard stump pulling as very profitable 
work, providing the stumps are located 
in fertile soil.” 

Swampy land is uncongenial to crops. 
Both surface drainage and the laying of 
drain tile prove successful for removing 
the surplus moisture and putting the soil 
in condition for profitable crop produc- 
tion. Surface drainage deals principally 
with surface run-off, the purpose of 
the ditches being to control the action of 
the water. Where ditches of small depth 
are sufficient, the work can be accom- 
plished with a team and ordinary road 
scraper. Modern ditching implements 
give good results; they are economical, 
and accomplish rapid work. Before the 
work of excavation is started, the ditch 
should be staked out, so the work can 
be directed systematically. 

When constructing tile drains it is 
necessary to provide ample outlet for 
the water. This is an essential consid- 
eration. Make the outlet ditch deep and 
wide enough to permit immediate escape 
of the water, otherwise the tile outlet is 
likely to be submerged. When digging 
ditches for tile drains, make them as 
straight as practicable. The ditches may 
be dug with hand tools, or with ma- 
chinery. The grade at the bottom of 
the ditch must be smooth and even. 
Join the tile as evenly as possible in the 
ditch, leaving no wide cracks. 

“Tile drainage is a paying proposition 
because it allows surplus moisture to es- 
cape, and makes the soil congenial to 
crops,” explained a farmer. “I find tile 
drainage increases the friability of the 
soil by admitting air in place of exces- 
sive moisture. I find a tile-drained field 
warms up quicker in the spring than is 
the case with undrained soil—a big ad- 
vantage, especially where a field is 
planted to corn. 

“Another big advantage offered by tile 
drainage is the greater porosity it gives 
the soil. Where the soil is not drained, 
and becomes swampy during a wet spell, 
a protracted period of dry weather may 
cause it to bake and crack excessively. 
I find drained soil will keep crops grow- 
ing vigorously during dry weather much 
longer than ground which is wet one 
week, then bakes into brick-like con- 
sistency the next. The increased yield 
secured on drained soil makes the work 
of laying drain tile a protien proposi- 
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tion. There is no getting away from the 
fact that soil which is thoroughly drain- 
ed permits corn roots to grow more vig- 
orously than where the soil is too wet. 
Drainage always makes the soil more 
friable, which permits the roots of grow- 
ing crops to work downward in search 
of food. Another advantage offered by 
tile drainage is its ability to check eros- 
ion caused by washing rains. My soil 
become more porous after I drained it, 
and absorbs moisture readily, the surplus 
water being removed through the soil in- 
stead of flowing over the surface, carry- 
ing away the rich soil. 

“Land which isn’t drained properly 
cannot be farmed to advantage with 
modern equipment, causing the man who 
tills it to work excessively, and lose 
money in the bargain. It is not uncom- 
mon for tile drainage to increase crop 
production from 50 to 100 per cent, and 
at the same time the cost of planting, 
tending and cultivating the crop is less- 
ened, because the work can be handled 
systematically on drained soil. The 
farmer who is annoyed by frog ponds, 
seepy hillsides and wet draws should 
give the subject of drainage careful con- 
sideration. Eliminating these waste 
areas often proves a profitable under- 


taking.” 
Ww & 
Where Tile Drainage Pays 


ITHER the lack of water or an 

over-supply of it is the biggest fac- 
tor in crop production. If enough of it 
isn’t present, the plant food cannot be 
dissolved and taken up by the plants 
and the result is either a failure or a 
partial failure of the crop. If too much 
is present, the plants are drowned. This 
excess water fills the air spaces _ be- 
tween the soil particles and prevents the 
proper growth and development of the 


plants. Therefore anything that can 
be done to properly drain those soils 
that are not naturally drained, has im- 


portant bearing on crop production. 


In many of the Southern. States, the 
open ditch is the method of draining 
practiced. This is better than no drain- 
age, but it lacks a whole lot of being a 
good system. The ditches take up too 


much space, and chop a field up into 
small patches. They make excellent 
places for weeds and briars to grow 


and these often cause the ditches to fill 
up, requiring considerable labor to clean 
them out. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for as much as 5 to 10 per cent of 
the land to actually be wasted by an 
adequate system of open ditches, 


Therefore, where land is poorly drain- 
ed and is rich enough to produce good 
crops and good farming is practiced, it 
will usually pay to tile drain it. It will 
not pay to tile drain land where slip- 
shod methods of farming are practiced, 
because it will cost in the neighborhood 
of $35 to $50 per acre. When once 
properly installed however, it will last 
almost indefinitely. 

Ground that is water-soaked over a 
goodly portion of the year, has fre- 
quently been converted into land worth 
$150 to $250 per acre by tile drainage, 
There is no doubt but that this method 
of draining is advisable on much of our 
Southern soil. L. A. NIVEN. 
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HOUSANDS of Progressive Farmer 

readers have a keen desire for beau- 
tiful trees and shrubs about their homes, 
and yet let year after year pass with- 
out satisfying this desire. Recently a 
man past fifty said, “I would not take 
a thousand dollars for that tree. My 
father set it out when I was a small boy. 
Just look at it now!” There is little 
doubt but that the possession of that 
tree has made this man a better farmer 
and a better citizen, - 


The Progressive Farmer 
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New Rust Resisting 
Fence Wire 


“Galvannealed”’—newly discovered rust- 

proce fence wire, insures many years 

onger service than you have ever had 
of fence. 


before from any kin 
In “‘Galvannealed”’ wire an extra heavy coat- 

ing of rust-proof zinc is amalgamated INTO 
the body of the steel wire. In ordinary gal- 
vanized wire a thin coating of zinc is merely 
laid ONTO the steel body of the wire. 
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Timely Drainage Suggestions 
Snyder 


Now is the time to plan and put in 
the drainage ditches for the low wet 
places on the farm, advises S. D. Sny- 
der, associate professor of Agricultural 
Engineering of the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 
Open ditches properly cleaned out will 
carry the water away much more quick- 
ly than those grown up with weeds. 
The home made V-shaped drag, the 
ditcher or the grader can be used to 
good advantage on this work, 

Outlets for the tile drains should be 
cleaned out and bulkheads of concrete 
or stone put in. A hinged valve, or iron 
bars should be placed at the end of the 
last tile to prevent varmints from enter- 
ing and nesting during dry season. Out- 
lets that are not cleaned out properly 
cause silt deposit and eventually close 
the tile, which will interfere with the 
operation ‘of the entire line. If concrete 
is not put in at outlet, a box about 10 
feet long of two inch lumber will give 
good service and last several years, 


When planning drainage for the 
farm, make plans for the whole system 
vat first and carry out the plan as time 
or money will permit. Employ a com- 
petent engineer. The mistakes of an 
incompetent engineer will cost much 
more than the fees of a good one. Do 
not destroy the records of your drain- 
age system. If you have a complete 
record of those drains already in, it is 
easy to plan additions that will give ef- 
ficient service, This record will be of 
value if your farm is offered for sale. 


Insist upon using the very best tile. 
Low first cost may mean high mainte- 
nance cost with small benefit. 

Under drainage will show better re- 
sults the second and third years than 
the first, especially is this true with the 
closer soils, 


ce oe of 


Shrinkage in Meat From 
Curing 


OG meat usually loses considerable 

weight between the time of butcher- 
ing and when the curing and smoking 
process is finished. Not a great deal of 
loss takes place while the meat is in the 
salty brine, this usually running around 
4 to 5 per cent, where the meat is kept 
in the brine not over 50 days. 

When hams are taken out of the brine 
and hung up in the smokehouse to dry 
in preparation for smoking, the loss is 
quite rapid. Usually they will lose around 
5 per cent in a week’s time. The average 
shrinkage from the time the animal is 
slaughtered, until the meat is smoked 
and ready for use, runs from 15 to 20 
per cent. If the meat is kept any length 
of time after the smoking is finished, 
the shrinkage will be greater. It will 
usually amount to 33 to 35 per cent be- 
tween the time of slaughter and the end 
of eight or nine months, 


we oe se 


Deep Tile Drainage Best 


aD hcg peri deep tile will not show 

up well the first year,” says Wen- 
dell P. Miller of Ohio State University, 
“it is doubtful if there are many soils 
which will not drain satisfactorily after 
the first three years if the tile are 
properly installed at a depth of three 
feet. 

“For all except the stiffest clays, the 
minimum depth of tile should be 30 
inches. Benefits increase as the depth 
approaches four feet. 

“On clay soils with blue, grayish or 
mottled subsoils, make the tile lines 30 
to 40 feet apart: on clay loams and 
sandy clays, 50 to 60 feet; loams and 
sandy loams, 75 to 100 feet; gravelly 
soils, 100 to 150 feet. For land that is 
to grow truck crops, these distances can 


oe ‘at asa often be profitably decreased about one- 
MUNCIE, snp, | half.” 
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The right way to relieve pain 





It doesn’t just deaden the nerves—This 
treatment rouses the natural bodily 
forces to drive out the cause of the pain 





pan — whether sharp and 
acute or dull and insistent— 
it seems as if you couldn’t stand 
it a minute longer. You’d give 
anything to be rid of it—but it’s 
so deep down, nothing seems to 
reach it. 

And yet relief is easily at hand.’ 
Right among your own neigh- 
bors are people who can tell you 
about it. 

Ask your next-door neighbor, 
or the woman across the street, 
if she has ever found anything of 
the kind. About one out of three 
will tell you of Sloan’s Liniment 
—easily the foremost household 
remedy in America, as widely 
used as the telephone, recom- 
mended by doctors everywhere. 

No matter where the pain is, 
no matter how deep-down in 
joints and muscles, it can be 
reached if the natural curative 
powers inside the body are only 
roused. 

When you use Sloan’s, it first 
stimulates the nerves on the skin. 
They arouse the brain, which in 
turn causes the blood vessels to 
expand throughout the painful 
area, under the place where the 
Liniment has been applied. Rich 
new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming,freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, 
with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, up-building powers 
brings to sick, pain-ridden tissues 
just what they need to heal them. 

If the pain is rheumatic, it 
means that disease germs are 
attacking the aching joints and 
muscles. In the tide of pure, new 
blood that is brought straight to 


the affected spot when you apply 
Sloan’s, are millions and millions 
of germ-destroyers. So when you 
send this increased blood supply 
to the place where the germs are, 
you also send the very forces 
that alone have the power to 
destroy them.* 


If the pain is due to over- 
exertion, to a sprain or a bad 
bruise—it is because muscle fibres 
have been stretched to the point 
of actual injury. The damage 
must be repaired. The blood sup- 
plies the materials out of which 
the new tissue must be built up— 
and it washes away the “fatigue 
poisons” that are produced by 
over-exercise. 


This is the scientifically correct 
way, to relieve pain.: It doesn’t 
just deaden the nerves. It gives 
your own natural bodily defenses 
the aid they need to drive out 
the cause of pain. It rouses and 
reinforces all the natural cura- 
tive powers of your own body. 

Don’t wait until you are in 
actual need. Get a bottle of 
Sloan’s this very day, and have 
it on hand—35c at all druggists. 


Spread.it on gently—you don’t 
have to rub it in. It will not stain 
the clothing. Immediately you 
will feel a gentle warmth—then 
a pleasant tingling of the skin— 
then freedom from pain, There 
is no burning, no blistering— 
only quick, lasting relief. 

(*) Ifafter one attack has been cured, another 
comes on, it may be that there is in your body 
some obscure wreota es of rheumatism blew 
—possibly a deca th — which eS a 


cannot reach in iiale quantities, 
see your doctor. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain 
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CHAPTER IX.— (Continued) 


was not a sound anywhere 
and we decided that Beers must have 
gone through the woods, probably, 
when he sawthat he could not find us, 
keeping toward the railroad in the hope 
of catching a train before we could get 
the sheriff after him. There was a good 
chance of heading him off and the sooner 
we got to the village the better. We 
went into the moonlight once more and 
I made sure that I had not lost any of 
the bonds. As I was putting them back 
in my pocket I heard a sound, but be- 
fore I could turn Beers had us both by 
the collar. 

“I could not go away without seeing 
you again,” he said in a nasty, pleasant 
voice, holding one of us in each hand. 

He must have known that we were in 
the woods and so had pretended to go by 
and then sneaked back over the pine 
needles like a cat. I have often won- 
dered why he did not shoot us as we 
stood there with our backs to him. Per- 
haps he thought it would save bother 
just to take the bonds and leave us tied 
to a tree. 

“Now,” he growled, shaking us, “hand 
over those papers and you won’t get 
hurt.” 

“And if we don’t,” Bill asked in a 
sassy voice, “what are you going to do 
about it, you big stiff?” 

It takes more than a rat-faced thief 
to scare that Bill. I had been shaking 
in my shoes, but when I saw how gamey 
he was, it put mew spunk into me. We 

_were not done for yet. A pal like Bill 
makes you sit on the world. I laughed. 

“D— your souls!” Beers raged. “T1l 
kill you both.” 

“You dassn’t kill a sick hen,” Bill 
said, twisting round to make a face at 
him. “All you dast do is to steal money 
from old women. You're a sport, you 
are; a nice, shiny, tin-horn sport.” 

Beers was so mad that his face was 
black. 

“Which one of you has those bonds?” 
he barked. “Don’t you wish you knew?” 
Bill laughed. 

“T will know, and quick too, d— you!” 

“The quicker you try it the better, for 
when you try to search one of us you'll 
have to let the other go.” 

That was true. He had his hands full 
just to hold us, to say nothing about 
searching us. And he dare not let one 
of us go for fear that would be the one 
who had the bonds. He had us; but we 
had him. He stood and glared at us. 

“Well, old funny-face, it’s your move.” 
Bill crowed. 

- Ill 


HE MOVED. Quick as a flash he 

swung Bill round in front of him 
and aimed a kick at his stomach. Bill’s 
stomach was not there. As the foot went 
by Bill grabbed it in both hands and 
pulled sideways, and at the same time 
I gave a lunge in the opposite direction 
and between us we upset him. He let 
go of Bill, but he pulled me with him 
and when we hit the ground I was on 
top. 

Then a very strange thing happened: 
we had all the good luck we wanted just 
when we wanted it, for he fell on his 
back with his neck across an old log. 
Nothing could have been better. It was 
my chance and, laying flat on his chest, 
with my knees digging into his stomach, 
I pushed back and down with all my 
might. It was a terrible advantage I 
had and I made the most of it. He be- 
gan thrashing with his hands, but I lay 
over on one side, which partly pinned 
one of his arms, and buried my head in 
his coat and hung to it with my teeth 
that he could not get at my throat. 
I kept pushing his head back over 
log and squeezing his windpipe. You 
those things without thinking when 
are fighting for your life. 


Bs 
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do 
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No doubt he would have got up if it 
had not been for the hold I had on his 
neck over the log. As it was, he almost 
threw me off and, if I had not been 
born thick headed, he would have 
knocked me off with his fist in those 
few seconds. Then the blows stopped 
and I saw that Bill was holding his arm. 
Beers was working the other one free 
from under me and I knew that he 
would nail me with it in a minute, so I 
got to my knees on his chest and choked 
him for dear life. That stopped him 
and he lay still, though his throat. kept 
moving in my hands like something alive. 
That Adam’s apple would not keep still. 
Bill let go his arm and hunted for his 
revolver, which he found in a hip pocket, 
and laid it on the ground out of reach. 

“S’pose he’s dead?” I panted. 

“No,” Bill said. “Ease up just a lit- 
tle, but hang to him.” 

I eased up. Bill took off Beers’ belt, 
pulled his arms up above his head and 
clasped his fingers, which were as limp 
as a dishcloth, about a small tree close 
to the ground and wrapped the belt 
round and round his wrists and buckled 
it tight. He knew just how to do it, 
having read about it somewhere. 

“Now, let up on him,” he ordered. 

I did, and sure as fate I thought the 
man was dead. 

“Gee, Bill,” I whispered, “we’ve done 
him !” 

“Rats!” Bill said. “Folks in stories 
are always getting laid out this way.” 

Still he did not move and, bending 
over him, Bill slapped him on the chest 
half a dozen times. He began to 
breathe, at first short, squeaky breaths, 
then longer and longer until he was go- 
ing almost as good as new. Then he 
began to thrash with his legs. 

“Quit it,” Bill said. But he did not 
stop. 

“Squeeze him some more, then,” Bill 
ordered. I took hold of his throat again 
and his legs stopped. After that I kept 
my hands on him. 

As I knelt there getting my breath, 
Bill put one foot on Beers’ chest and, 
throwing back his head like a dog bark- 
ing at the moon, let out a screech fit to 
raise the dead. It rose and fell and 
danced and echced through those dark 
woods until my hair stood up. 

“F:for the I-love of M-mike!” I stut- 
tered, “what ails you?” 

Bill threw out his chest and drummed 
on it with his fists. “I am the great 
white ape,” he cried. “That is my vic- 
tory call. All the animals in the jungle 
will hear it and tremble.” 

“You bet they will!” I told him. “A 
brass monkey would shake his tail off if 
he heard that noise.” 

“Nothing can stand before the pale 
ape with blue eyes,’ he went on, wav- 
ing his arms. “Leo the lion hunts his 
hole when I am out to kill.” And he 
let out that screech again. 


IV 


‘AN you beat it? We had just squeez- 
ed out of as tight a place as I ever 
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hope to see, and there he was acting out 
some story. Instead of being scared, he 
was having the time of his life. Hon- 
est to goodness, I think he would enjoy 
being hung if he could make believe he 
was Major Andre or some other person 
he had read about. 

“Cut out the acting and listen to me,” 
Beers growled in a hoarse voice. 

Bill swung around. “Captain Spin- 
ney,” he said to me in a snappy voice, 
“if the prisoner speaks again without 
my permission, kindly choke him to 
death.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, getting 
into the game. 

“Come, now,”—Beers tried to start 
up again but I shut onto his neck, which 
must have been pretty sore by then. 

“One more yip out of you and you're 
a goner,” I told him. “When the great 
red-headed white ape lays down the law, 
little skunks like you have to toe the 
mark. After what you have done, it 
would be perfect pie for me to squeeze 
the life out of you.” 

“Guard the prisoner well for a mo- 
ment longer, my faithful Captain,” Bill 
said, and kneeling he took the leather 
strings from Beers’ shoes, lashed his 
ankles together and tied them tight. 

“Now, you miserable hound,” he said, 
standing over Beers. with his arms fold- 
ed and a fierce scowl! on, “we will lis- 
ten to your words. But they must be 
few. Our good ship waits, the tide is 
flowing, and ere yon moon is an hour 
higher, we shall be under sail for civili- 
zation bearing your cursed secret locked 
forever in our bosoms. Speak, dog!” 

“You’re a couple of gamey kids,” 
Beers began ina smooth voice. “You have 
licked me in a clean fight and I am 
willing to play fair. Let me up, give 
me those papers, and I will give you a 
thousand dollars.” 

“S-s-s-s-scoundrel!” Bill hissed. “You 
seek to buy us. Little do you know of 
the honor which we prize. We prefer 
to die as we have lived, poor but honest 
seamen, than to touch a single piece-of- 
eight of your tainted meney. What say 
you, my brave Captain Spinney?” 

“Right you are, sir,” I answered with 
a grin, 

“Be reasonable,” Beers argued. “Think 
of all the things money will buy. I will 
make it two thousand.” 

Bill made a motion as though pushing 
the offer away with both hands. 

“Have you a kerchief, Captain Spin- 
ney?” he .asked. 
“A what?” 
“A kerchief, 
“Oh,” I said. 
handkerchief.” 
“Ah, yes,” he said, “I remember that 
you left yours tied to the whale boat’s 
painter as a sign to leave her beached 

until our return.” 

He felt in Beers’ pocket and found a 
handkerchief. “We will muffle his vile 
tongue that he may not disturb the jun- 
gle people,” he said to me. “A little 
more pressure on the throat, if you 


Sir—a handkerchief.” 
“*Course I ain’t got a 
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E HAD originally planned to devote our December 22 issue to another 
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please, Captain; the mouth is not open 
enough.” 

“Hold on!” Beers cried, trying to flop 
about. “Are you crazy? Let me go 
and I will clear out and you can have 
all the bonds.” 

Bill nodded to me and I squeezed un- 
til Beer’s mouth was wide open and in a 
minute Bill had the handkerchief gag 
in, just as it is done in stories and mov- 
ies, and tied in place with Beers’ 
necktie. 

Bill stood up and put his foot on 
Beer’s head. “Villain,” he said in a 
solemn voice, “your fate has at last o’er- 
taken you. Pray, if by chance you know 
how, for your business on this earth is 
soon to end. You may live here until 
you perish of thirst; the white ants may 
pick your living bones; Leo the lion 
may find you within the hour; it mat- 
ters not to me. Adieu, thou cursed 
man!” 

He turned on his heel and motioned 
to me. “Let us back to our. ship, Cap- 
tain Spinney.” 

“Aye, aye!” I said, 


CHAPTER X 


“CV OMETHING doing tonight!” I 

S said, as we started for home. 

Bill danced a jig on the grass 
and wound up with a hand spring. 

“Tl tell the world!” he cried. “Stolen 
money, shootin’, hand to hand fightin’, 
Oh, gosh, Speck, it’s like a book. Beers 
couldn’t have been more desperate if he 
had been a pirate on an island. And yet 
we’ve got him where he can’t wiggle. 
What do you know about our luck?” 

I was beginning to feel real pleased 
myself, now that it was all over, but 
still, as I told Bill, it would not be so 
nice if we had some bullets scattered 
round inside us. 

“It was the shootin’ that made it the 
real thing,” he said. “It’d been tame as 
dishwater without it} I wouldn’t want 
to be killed, yet I sort of wish we had 
got peppered just a little. Think of the 
perfectly slick heroic feelin’ to be all 
bandaged up in bed with the neighbors 
droppin’ in to sob round and bug out 
their eyes at the blood-soaked bonds.” 

“Maybe. you’d like it,” I said, “but I 
have just as good a feeling with my 
blood inside me where it belongs.” 


He gave me a disgusted look. “You 
have meedeyoker tastes,” he sniffed. 
Then he added, “But all the samey, 


Speck, you did put up a whale of a 
fight.” 

“T guess Beers knew you were there, 
too,” I said. 

By that time we were back to the 
place where we had the first brush with 
3eers and there, in a splash of moon- 
light, was the dummy snake’s head. Bill 
must have carried it all the way after 
Beers threw it into his lap back in the 
barn and only dropped it when he pick- 
ed up the pine root. It was twisted in 
some way so that the mouth was open 
and a person who did not know what it 
was would have imagined a dozen feet 
of snake behind it, At first sight, be- 
fore we could think what it was, it 
scared us nearly into a run. 

Bill picked it up. “Golly,” he said, 
“what if it had been the live one?” 

We did not believe it and still we 
could not forget that perhaps the real 
python was hanging around. I shivered, 
and sticking my hands in my pockets, 
pushed the roll of bonds right out onto 
the ground. The pocket must have been 
ripped in the fight. One minute more 
and they would have been lost again. 
That was enough for me. 

“Listen here,” I said, as I put them 
into a whole pocket, “the first thing I 
do is to put these bonds in a safe place. 

“You mean give ’em to Cash and Miss 
Wiggins ?” 

“Not by a jug full. I know they be- 





long to them. Just because they were. a 
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i hind like a flag. There was nothing we 


lost once I’ve been called a thief and 
there’s been no end of a rumpus besides. 
Now that I’ve got ’em I’m going to put 
’em in a safe place and keep ’em there 
until Beers is in jail. I’m not going to 
run the risk of them being lost or swiped 
again. Maybe you like to be called a 
thief, but I don’t.” 

“Well,” Bill asked, “what you goin’ to 
do with °em? Hand ’em over to the 
sheriff ?” 

“Has he got a safe? a regular steel 
safe?” 

“No.” 

“Who has?” 

“There’s one in the postoffice, but 
probably the Government wouldn’t let 
you use it.” 

“Who’s town clerk?” 

“Deacon Brown.” 

“He must have a safe to keep the 
town records in. Is his office in his 
house ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then we'll take the bonds to him,” I 
decided. 

“But look here, you,” Bill said, “if 
you take ’em to him he’ll think you stole 
’em and are bringin’ ’em back because 
you’ve lost your nerve.” 

“T’ll risk, but perhaps Beers will ex- 
plain that part of it,” I said. “I don’t 
like the deacon any better than you do, 
but if he has got a safe I’m going to 
ask him to keep these bonds until to- 
morrow. Then he will be responsible 
for them and I won’t. They’re worth 
too much money for me to be carrying 
them round in my pocket and they’re 
too slippery to be left anywhere but in 
a safe. I’m going to his house now and 
you had better beat it for the sheriff and 
go get Beers.” 

Bill shook his head: “We've hung 
together so far and we'd better keep on 
that way,” he said. “We'll leave the 
bonds with the deacon and let the old 
gink look after ’em; then they'll be off 
our hands-and we can explain later. Af- 
ter that we'll get the sheriff and tend to 
Beers.” 

II 


NEITHER of us liked the idea of go- 
*‘ ing to the deacon for help, but con- 
sidering the value of the bonds, we 
thought it was the best thing to do. And 
to prove our story, Bill took along the 
dummy’s head. It meant giving up the 
show business, but as Beers had already 
torn the dummy to pieces, that goose 
was cooked anyway. We struck out at 
arun for the deacon’s house and when 
we got within sight of it there was a 
light down stairs. 

“It’s in his bedroom,” Bill said. “We'll 
go to the window and save time.” 

We made across the lawn for the 
light, our feet falling without noise on 
the grass, and through the window we 
could see the deacon sitting on the side 
of his bed, in his nightshirt and slippers, 
writing in his diary at a stand by the 
lamp. 

“T'll speak first,” Bill whispered (I 
suppose he wanted to show off) and went 
toward the window. 

Neither_of us knew, or at least we 
had forgotten, that there was a cellar 
window right beneath the bedroom win- 
dow; but there was and the dirt had 
been dug away in front of it to let light 
into the cellar. Bill had his eyes on the 
deacon and stepped kerplunk into that 
hole. To save himself he caught hold 
of the bedroom window sill with both 
hands and in such a way that the dum- 
my’s head, which he held in his right 
hand, fell onto the sill in the moonlight, 
while he dropped into the hole out of 
sight. 

The deacon looked up and saw that 
head. That was all he saw, but it was 
enough. Oh, boy! Screech? The great 
white ape was not in it with him. 
Before either of us could say a word 
he seemed to rise up like pictures 
you see of fairies and sail through 
another window into the back yard. And 
he kept going, howling at every jump, 
his long arms flopping like featherless 
wings and his nightshirt streaming be- 


could de about it. For once in our lives 
we were as innocent as two lambs. 

At first he headed for the house next 
door, but that was quite a distance off, 
so when he reached the woodpile he 
went up like a squirrel and from there 
to the woodshed roof. He stopped for 
breath and Bill quit being innocent. It 
comes natural to him. Out of pure dev- 
iltry he gave a long, sharp hiss like a 
snake. Now take it from me, if you 
could have seen that deacon go up the 
roof of the ell and on up to the peak 
of the main roof, where he stood in his 
nightshirt and slippers outlined against 
the full moon, you would have given 
Bill a vote of thanks for having brought 
some joy into the world. Then he 
doubled up and, hanging to the ridge 
board with all fours, worked along to 
the chimney and threw both arms 
around it. 

About that time his housekeeper, an 
oldish, thin, pious-looking woman, 
showed up at the back door with a 
lighted lamp in her hand. 

“Mr. Brown,” she called, after look- 
ing round the yard, “did I hear your 
voice ?” 

“Did you see him, Hanner?” the dea- 
con squeaked. 

“Where on earth be you and what ails 
you?” she asked, stepping into the yard 
and holding the lamp in front of her 
face so that she could not see a thing. 

“Here I be,” he chattered in a stronger 
voice, “up by the chimney.” 

“For the love of merciful Heaven! 
Josephus Brown, what are you doin 
there?” 

Bill let out another hiss to sort of help 
the deacon explain things. 

“Run!” the deacon whooped, “Run; 
Hanner! He'll eat you. You'll be swal- 
lowed whole! Run somewhere’s quick!” 

But she did not run; she just raised 
the lamp higher and bugged out her 
eyes. You couldn’t blame her. 

“Deacon Brown, you ain’t properly 
clothed!” She turned her back and 
blew out the light. 

“You'll be et, woman!” he yelled. 

“Nobody never told me he had crazy 
spells,” we heard her say to herself. 

“Jerusalem, Hanner, it’s the snake! 
The big snake. I see him. He come 
in the bedroom after me.” 

But Hannah had an extra lot of sense 
or else she had none at all, which amounts 
to about the same thing sometimes. 
Anyway, she did not run, 

“If the snake’s in the house, what are 
you doin’ up there?” she asked. 

“He ain’t in the house. Damnation, 
Hanner—” 

“Ain’t you ashamed of yourself! You, 
a deacon of the church, up swearin’ from 
the housetops at a lady in the middle of 
the night.” 

“IT am not swearing,” he was a little 
more dignified, “leastwise if I am I have 
had good cause. I tell you woman, I saw 
that python. He followed me out and I 
have heard him hiss since. Get into the 
house and use that telephone. Call up 
the hotel, quick! Don’t stand there. Use 
that telephone—you may have half the 
reward.” 

“Well, all right,” she said, after think- 
ing it over. “I ain’t seen a snake, but 
I'll tell °em you have, You crawl in the 
chamber window and git dressed.” - 

When she went inside he hopped along 
the ridge board and climbed in a window. 
After that we heard Rupert, who proba- 
bly thought his papa was a ghost, squall 


boards. 


telephones. 


repair and operate. 





There is the web of wires. 
The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
All are parts of a country-wide mech- 
anism for far-speaking. The equipment has cost over 
2 billion dollars, but more than equipment is needed. 
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Giving the Tdenlwne Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 
You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any door 
in the land. 


The many switch- 


There must be the guardians of the wires to keep 
them vital with speech-carrying electrical currents. 
There must be those who watch the myriads of tiny 
switchboard lights and answer your commands. 
There must be technicians of every sort to construct, 


A quarter of a million men and women are united 
to give nation-wide telephone service. 
brains and hands they make the Bell System live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service; 
and all directed toward Better Service 


With their 








are especially successful varieties, 





3 Agents Wanted to Handle IMPROVED Cotton Seed 


Finest varieties; grown in extreme north of cotton belt where short 
season produces most vigorous, hardy and earliest maturity seed. Pet- 
ways Improved Simpkin, Wannamaker-Cleveland and Mexican Big Boll 
Agents, dealers and merchants wanted 

to handle these seed. Especially attractive offers on large shipments and 
{ early orders. For particulars write 


THE IMPROVED COTTON SEED Co., 
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Box 16 





GOLDSBORO, N. ©, . 











Prevent 


Blackleg 
Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or d: 











Write for booklet on blackleg’, No. 851, 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 











a little and then the house was still. We 
intended to sneak away to a safe distance 
and watch the fun when thesnake catch- 
ers came but before we got started we 
heard the housekeeper come across the 
floor and stop at a window nearby. She 
didn’t seem much stirred up; I guess she 
is not one of the stirring kind. Not 
wanting to be seen just then we huddled 
down in the dark hole by the cellar win- 
dow and waited. While we were thére we 
lost. the dummy’s head down a big crack 
in the cellar wall and it is there yet. 
But, as Miss Wiggins might say, “It’s 
mission is ended; may it rest in peace.” 
(Continued next week) 
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E. Gift with 
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Sati teed. Present free with first 
Fastest ing mail order house in America, 


Farmers Mall Order Co. Dept.126 Nashville, Tenn, 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,”’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty § 
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The Peer of all ranges in 
baking perfection, kitchen 
comfort, grace of design, and 
economy of space and fuel. 









Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and name of dealer near you. 




















ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville +: %: Tennessee ~ 
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[INE NEW FEATHER BED} 


HIS is the greatest Feather Bed bargain e 
TH year. " Gaarante ‘ante +4 y 
Dustices and odorless, Cove 
tos, fopther-proot ticking. 
double bodets Send detalis of this 
gg "Your name and address on 
post oard brings free our latest gt & of 
wonderful bargains in FEATHER BE 
BLANK) » PILLOWS, and OTHER BEDDING: 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORY 
406 SPAI AN RE! e NASHVILL! “TR 


FEATHER BEDS 


y dew ereleis it et? 
30 POUNDS *8.95 


ouno Pair PiLLows *1,95) 
DEW FEATHERS - BEST TICKING 





Full size for 
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$1,000 ia Charlotte Bank & ‘i'rust Co. 48 guaran: 
tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
Free Catalog. HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., nzrr.e 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








HARNED'S INDIVIDUAL STATIONER 
‘YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, harmless, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. 

















Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 
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Early Christmas Suggestions 


END in Christmas orders early. 

Do your Christmas errands early. 
Mail your Christmas packages early. 
A candy thermometer will assist great- 
ly in the making of 
holiday sweets. 

A set of small 
stainless steel paring 
knives makes an ex- 
cellent present for 
the housewife. 

No gift so well 
expresses the 
Christmas spirit as 
a living plant, and 
these are well worth considering before 
you complete your Christmas lists. 

Colored pine cones are most useful as 
a Christmas tree decoration. They may 





be gilded, silvered or colored with 
bright scarlet dye. They will last for 
years. 


Save gilt and silver cord to tie orna- 
ments on the Christmas tree. The effect 
is very pretty and the cord that comes 
around candy boxes is just the thing to 
use. 

If you have some of those pretty little 
peppers growing out in the yard, make 
the ground moist, take up a plant and 
pot it. It makes a bright spot of holiday 
color among the winter flowers in the 
window. 


Get something new for the grandpar-- 


ents this year, instead of knitted slip- 
pers and shawls, and other reminders of 
old age, and receive their eternal grati- 
tude. Give grandmother something 
pretty for her bedroom or home, if she 
keeps house; or a new book or pretty 
neck arrangement. Grandfather will 
probably enjoy a subscription to a mag- 
azine, or a new and gay necktie. 

A mother told me last Christmas that 
nine out of every ten gifts that the baby 
received had to be put away, for they 
were either metal with which he might 
scratch himself, or glass which he might 
break, or tin or celluloid highly colored 
with cheap paint that he might put in his 
mouth and suck off. Remember this 
when selecting a present for a young 
child and choose something he may play 
with in safety. 

“Our pastor’s wife was an invalid and 


much loved by all of his church mem- 
bers,” writes one of our correspondents. 
“At Christmas time the ladies of the 
‘Aid’ decided to make it especially bright 
for her. We packed a large box con- 
taining a gift from each one of us and 
marked to be opened on certain days. 
The flowers and fruit were to be opened 
on Christmas morning. We found the 
box lasted until the first of March, thus 
helping her through the dreary winter 
months and bringing a new pleasure to 
her each week.’ 


Christmas Preserves as Gifts 


N SUMMER, small half-pint cans of 

berries, fruit, jam, and conserve may 
easily be prepared and stored for special 
giving. Some home-makers have a 
group of friends for whom they defi- 
nitely prepare Christmas remembrances 
in this way. , 

If you have not been so beforehand, 
there are plenty of quickly made con- 
serves and a number of delicious mar- 
malades which may be prepared in De- 
cember as well as in August. Mint Jelly 
and Orange Marmalade are examples. 


Mint Jelly and Orange Marmalade.— 
One of the newest things in jelly making 
is the delicious green mint jelly, made 
from the pectin of orange skins. The 
jelly is usually served with cold meats, 
and is so clear that it is possible to read 
through it. Large, thick-skinned or- 
anges should be selected. Peel off the 
yellow part of the rind as thin as possi- 
ble. Remove every particle of the white 
peel. To this amount add the juice of 
two lemons and two cups of water. Heat 
slowly, bring to boiling point, and boil 
for five minutes. Set this aside until 
next morning, add six cups water and 
boil for 10 minutes. 


After it has cooked, strain through a 
thick flannel jelly bag. Measure juice 
and after boiling point is reached, add 
gradually an equal amount of sugar, 
being careful not to decrease the temper- 
ature. If thermometer is on hand, cook 
the jelly until it registers 220 degrees F. 
If there is no thermometer, test by pour- 
ing from the spoon a little of the mix- 
ture. When the jelly stage is reached, 
it will slide in a sheet from the spoon, 
instead of falling in drops. Cook rap- 
idly, as a clearer jelly is produced in this 





Our Pattern 





1685—Neat and Attractive wey Gar- 
ment—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 42, 44, 
4, 48 and 50 inches bank , FE, 
Size 36 requires 354 yards 40-inch 
material with 1 yard 36-inch con- 
trasting color. 

1495—Easy-to-make Apron.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The small 
size requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with 3% yard 32-inch con- 
trasting color. 

1737—Cute R 
and 6 years. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 


ut in sizes 2, 
Sizes 4 requires 1s 





cents ® per Cog copy. _Addrese 


it 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred), The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
Pattern , Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
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4478 

t7AS 
verde bce, material with 2% 


WE—Eyetty Gingham Frock For Shoesing 
Wear—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 “ 
44 inches bust measure, Size 
requires 354 yards 36-inch Eon 
with 3% yards binding. 


1478—Two Material Frock.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires a 
yards, 36-inch material with 15 yar 
36-inch contrasting color. 








Wells, & Riphardsag, Gon, Buslingten,.Va, } 











way. Color with green vegetable color- 
ing, and add eight drops of oil of pep- 
permint. Pour at once into hot, steril- 
ized glasses. When cold, cover with 
melted paraffin and seal. 

Small cubes of mint jelly and rice 
croquettes make an attractive garnish for 
roast lamb. 

The six oranges from which the peel 
has been removed may be made into a 
delicious marmalade by discarding the 
tough membrane from the pulp, adding 
the juice of one lemon and as much 
sugar as pulp. The fruit should be meas- 
ured and brought to the boiling point 
before the sugar is added. The yellow 
peel may be cut into thin strips with 
scissors and soaked overnight in cold 
water and then cooked with the marma- 
lade. Cook to a jelly-like consistency 
or to a temperature of 220 degrees F, 
We cooked the marmalade intermittent- 
ly, one hour the first day, half an hour 
the next day, and a final half hour the 
third day. Do up in small, attractive 
jars. 

The pectin compounds now on the 
market render it possible to make beau- 
tiful clear jellies from fruit juices. 
Grape jelly from grape juice is an exe 
ample. Mint jelly is another welcome 
variety. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Making My Boy Bigger Than 
His Father 


(Prize Letter) 


HERE are two ways in which I 

would like my boy to be bigger than 
his father: physically and mentally; and 
there is a third way, spiritually, in which 
I hope to make my boy as big as his 
father. 

But I do want him to become biggef 
than his father physically, as my hus- 
band is below the average in size. From 
the day he was born I have tried to 
raise my son according to the laws of 
health. I give:him the foods that will 
furnish building materials for his grow- 
ing body; I encourage him in his child- 
ish games which furnish him with thé 
best exercise; I put him to bed early and 
have him sleep in a well ventilated room, 
I am doing all I can to help him develop 
a big, strong body. 

In order for my boy to have the op- 
portunity to become bigger mentally than 
his father, I am going to see to it that 
he has the best educational opportuni- 
ties. and advantages that the country 
affords. His father’s early school days 
were such that he did not “catch the 
vision” and become fired with an ambi- 
tion to get an education until he was 
nearly 20. So he was nearly 30 when he 
graduated from college. He lost about 
10 valuable years because of a poor ele 
mentary school which hired untrained 
teachers who did not impress upon their 
pupils the importance of education. 


I intend to put my boy in the bes# 
school available as soon as he is old 
enough to go to school. Not only that, 
but I intend never to let him lose sight 
of the fact that he is to be an educated 
man. I intend for him to take it as a 
matter of course that he shall finish high 
school and college before he begins to 
work. I shall try to instil into his mind 
that the uneducated man is not as useful 
to his country, family, or himself as is 
the educated man. My boy’s father is- 
well educated; having secured his edu- 
cation by a hard struggle in his early 
manhood; but if he had been given the 
opportunities which by right, every child 
should have, he would now be much fur- 
ther ahead in his business. Not only 
in school, but at home, my boy shall have 
educational advantages. When he is old 
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Sale —" NO MONEY 


this lovely $10.00 value. Great, big Manchurian Fox 
faart for oniy, $3.55. Most ever made. Just 


oman and miss should wear one of this 
lish and beautiful Manchurian Fox 

Sacred for this Ct. ky f ~ Has natura) 
ever or 8 ‘ur . Has 

and large bushy tail. Li 3 with extra quality silk 
— neck. Colors: Brown or Black. caler. 

torefund your immediate! 

WE GUARANTEE if you can match this wonderful 
scarf for $10.00. You pee ee on arrival only our 
elas 95, plus e fi 


hed Bargain Sale Price lew cents postage. 
Send for Big Free Catalog 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. F6212 CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 


A Pleasing Gift! 


QUICK-LITE 


I 
| 
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Nothing will please her better 
— wife, daughter, mother, 
friend—she will be delighted 
with a COLEMAN QUICK- 
for a Christmas 















gift. 


=) This beautiful mantle 
p gives a light that 
gladdens the eyes — 
soft, mellow, yet equal 
to the light of twenty 
ordinary oi] lamps. 
The QUICK-LITB gives the 
most economical good light ob- 
tainable. One filling of gaso- 


300 a 
ne (3 pints) gives 15 to 18 

Candle hours of 300 candle power light. 
Power Let the QUICK - LITE solve 
our Christmas gift problem. 

Light Just send your name and ad- 


dress. You pay the postman $9 
\ and postage when the lamp ar- 

rives. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


GIVEN—Send in your 
order right away. To 
= those who order be- 
tween pow and December 15, six extra mantles 
will be given without additional cost. 


There are several other types of QUICK-LITE 
lamps and lanterns. Send for descriptive circulars. 


Armstrong Reliable Light Co. 


418 N. Seventeenth St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. J 














Upon arrival if you are pleased with it, 


pay balance of $24.50 and take machine 
home on 90 daystrial, If at the end of 90 
days you are not entirely pleased, return 
machine and we refund your money and 
the freight. Our Sew nines are 
guaranteed for 20 years. will please 
you. Send fe pay ond, let us ship —_ 
this special 5-drawer, dr ad, aw 
matic lift machine complete with fall set 
of attac s. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 

Dept. B BARNESVILLE, Ga. 





KELLY-DUPLEX “coven saz" 
Grinding Mill 

Grinds alfalfa. 

5 \ Vase clover ‘hey: 

i LOR 


Sdapied Tor ase ; 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO.. Box 313, Sprinatielé, Ohle 


U. S. ARMY WAGONS—LOG CARTS 
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with the desire to become a useful man. 

The dearest hope which I have for my 
little son is that when he becomes a man 
he will be as good a man, morally and 
religiously, as is his father. I am trying 
to keep in our home a spirit of rever- 
ence for God. From the time he could 
understand words, I have tried to teach 
him the difference between the good and 
the bad. I have tried to instil in his 
mind the desire for good. All the fam- 
ily are regular attendants at church and 
Sunday school. I am teaching him to 
be temperate in every way; and thus by 
precept and his father’s example, I trust 
my boy may grow to be a big man with 
a big soul. 

MRS. BROOKSHIRE SINCLAIR. 





| Teens and Twenties | 





How Young Women Teachers 
Have Helped Social Life 


(Prize Letter) 

HE teacher is a marvelous person. 

She has wonderful opportunities for 
leading the people, especially in the ru- 
ral communities. I admit that there 
are a few teachers who care little about 
the welfare of the community, but the 
great majority have a most beneficent 
influence. They are not teaching mere- 
ly for money; the spirit of service has 
a place in their heart. Thus the well 
informed teacher comes to her rightful 
place as leader. 

Education improves society by broad- 
ening our outlook. The pupils, with 
the, teacher’s skillful guidance, solve 
problems for themselyes. Besides being 
taught the fundamentals, they become 
aequainted with the best magazines and 
books. On studying history they learn 
to see the relation between events and 
thé results of actions. Thus their inter- 
ests reach out beyond the narrow com- 
munity life to include the wide world. 
If the pupils’ interest be great, naturally 
they will arouse the enthusiasm of the 
older folks too. 

Often the teachers organize literary 
and debating societies. The literary so- 
ciety teaches appreciation and enjoyment 
of good literature as well as developing 
the literary talent of its members. De- 
bating societies teach people how to 
think clearly and to speak logically and 
concisely, and declaiming develops a 
person’s poise or ease before an audi- 
ence. 

Often the school or literary society 
with the help of the teacher puts on a 
play or entertainment for some special 
purpose. 

The teaeher knows each child as an 
individual. She tries to help each one 
develop his talents and educate himself 
in such a way that he will improve and 
be an honor to the community in which 
he lives. Therefore, let us stand by the 
teacher, the real teacher. 

MISS ROSALIE MUNS. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


Two tablespoons of butter, 

Of vinegar but one, 

A cup of rich molasses— 

The hst is almost done— 
Except for cup of sugar, 

Brown as a Spanish nun. 

Upon the fire these are 

Boiled till in water cold 

The syrup cracks, then Peanuts 
(Just what a cup will hold), 
Divested of their jackets, 

Are in the mixture rolled. 

Off from the stove take saucepan 
And soda—one teaspoon 
Dissolved in water—dash in, 
And beat the stuff and soon 
Turn into pags and set them 
To cool beneath the moon. 


PEPPERMINT DROPS 


Two cups of sugar—pulverized— 
And half a cup of water cool 
Within a pan, quite medium sized, 
Are set to boil. This is the rule— 
That they be boiled five minutes long 
(Your spirits you can cheer with song), 
Flavor with oil of peppermint 
(You'll have to judge by your own taste) 
For this there are no rules in print, 
I only caution: “Do not waste 
The essence.” Since the little less 
Oft pleases more than the excess. 
Now stir the mixture till quite thick, 
And here again you use your wit, 
d drop on paper waxed and slick— 
The fairy shapes as you think fit, 
If when dinner’s run its course, 
-We. all can. dine .without .remorse. -.--....- 
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CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


Has proven most satisfactory because of 
the unfailing results that are always obtained 
where it is used. 


The largest and most sanitary baking pow- 
der factories on earth are kept busy supplying the 
enormous demand from millions of housewives 


who refuse to accept anything but Calumet. 
They know that its more-than-theordinary leavening 
strength means economy on bake-day. 


Calumet is absolutely uniform—the can you buy 
today contains the same high quality leavener as the first 
apa can made and that was thirty five years ago. 
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EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 









¢ 


5. 
Sales 2% times as 
much as that of 
any other brand 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING .POWDER 












SAY “BAYER” when you buy- Gonuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 23 years for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuralgia Rheumatism 


, Accept only “Bayer” package 
fursume— which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 

Druggiste. 


Also bottles of 24 and 100— 



















|... Amptate, 1p. De trademark of Bayer. Maputnetute of Mimedcetiedcidester of Béleyilenctt’ 
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A Kodak for Christmas 


Hardly is it out of the package when 
it’s out of doors in happy hands, “clicking” 
the holiday story. 


Kodak is a gift that everyone wants. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


Get this Assortment Saf. d Sa 
of FIREWORKS DIMY $2 withintheLaw 







a 

BOYS! this outfit is 
repared especially to on- 
le you to celebrate a rea} 
Xmas. is wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all roquire- 
ments of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large 4}4-ft, 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack+ 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in, 
Bang Sslutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap tor- 
pedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 1 

grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 13 
erasy cracker sticks, and punk. Ali complete in » 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family, 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks cannot be 
Sher bahios of eclshention prods Seco Bond tanks 

ce! tion _¢ a free, Se 
aleo, None shipped C. 0. D. + cape ae 
B NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1902 Ella Street Cincinnati. Ohio 









If requ ill 
peoaratoase dion yore at pice 
not en 
turn your fure fo |ou. ‘Remember if om 
ACGOMEANY THE SHIPMENT. You 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
Hill Bldg. St. Louis, 





Fare 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. toe oy & Looust Sts., Kansas Moy nnd 


RAPPERS 


BIG MONEY ue FURS 
e oO 
Gane res 

I. R. HOUGH 


Mo. 












FREE 
SAMPLE 
BAIT 



















Tellers to "Uncle PF care of The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farmea 





Keeping Profits From Wash- 
ing Away 
“IT CAME by to look at the land on 


which you will have your corn pro- 
ject next spring,” said Mr. Bond to 
Sammy. Accompanied by Sammy’s 
father they started for the fielfl. 


“There’s the land—five acres of it, 
Sammy pointed out. Gullies here and 
there showed that the land washed easi- 
ly. In fact the prospects for a good 
corn crop did not look promising. 

“Sammy asked me last week,” put in 
Sammy’s father, “to let him have a few 
acres to plant to corn in order that he 
could carry out some néw ideas he had 
learned at school. Yes, he may have 
that field and he is welcome to every 
cent.he makes from it.” 


“You talk as if you think Sammy will 
not be able to grow a very good crop on 
the field,” remarked Mr. Bond. 

“Well,” Sammy’s father replied, “he 
may make some money on the field; but 
I haven’t. My profits ran away. Year 
after year I prepared a good seedbed, 
used plenty of fertilizer and planted 
good seed. But when a big rain came, 
soil, fertilizer and all would go down 
the hill. Yes, my profits ran away.” 

“T plan to keep the profits from run- 
ning away by rufining about four good 
terraces across the field,’ Sammy inter- 
rupted. “I expect to make money on 
the thing you failed to do, father. We 
learned at school this week that terrac- 
ing is helpful to fields that are easily 
washed because: 

“1, Rapid washing of the soil is pre- 
vented. 

“2. The plant food that is dissolved 
in water is not carried away in such 
large amounts, but is kept in the soil 
for the use of the plants. 

“3. The lower fields do not overflow 
as easily. 

“4. The soil .moisture which will be 
needed by the growing crops is stored 
in the soil.” 

“I was just thinking of the big field 
on the agricultural school farm,” Sam- 
my’s father commented. “Five years ago 
when the teacher and pupils took charge 
it was almost ruined by gullies. In fact 
the field was abandoned as_ worthless. 
The first thing the teacher did was to 
run big, broad terraces. Then he 
started building up the soil. To my sur- 
prise that field averaged 42 bushels of 
corn to the acre this year. Come to 
think about it I believe Sammy’s plan is 
a good one. And if he is right I want 
that field over there terraced.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


Terracing Farm Land 
(Boys’ -$1 Prize Letter) 

ERRACING hillside fields is the best 
work a farmer can do to improve his 
land. We have had terraces on one hill- 
side field for three years and on another 
since last fall. We have found that ter- 
racing improves the land enough to pay 
for the work in the first year. Before 
the land was terraced, the rows ran 
straight down the hill and the water 
would follow these furrows and take all 
the loose soil along. It often happened 
that it rained right after the dand was 
planted and the seed and young plants 
would go along with the dirt. 

It does not require much machinery to 
make terraces. We have a V-shaped 
ditcher or grader which cost $70, and 
bought a level for $15. It requires four 
to five good mules to pull the grader, 
but a few trips will finish a terrace. 

Not only do terraces keep the soil on 
the hillside, but they also save moisture, 
because the broad banks have only six 





inches drop to 100 feet and the water 








drains off slowly. The rows are often 
worked the same direction as the tere 
races run, and.each row forms a small 
levee. This helps prevent washing. If 
‘the bank is properly made and the land 
is not too steep, then the rows may 
run across the terraces and be cultivated 
as usual, except that the cultivator is 
made to drag lightly while crossing a 
terrace bank. 

We only once had trouble with tere 
races breaking, and this during a severe 
hailstorm when the water was checked 
by the hail. But the damage to terraces 
was slight. 

Terraces must be plowed up each year 
so as to keep them in good working con- 
dition. Farmer’s Bulletin 997, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., tells how terraces 
are made. H. A. SCHUMANN, 

Member of Boys’ Agricultural Club. 

Bexar County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—No other one thing 
hds caused so much loss in the South as 
has the washing away of the soil. I 
wish I could deeply impress upon the 
minds and hearts of all of our young 
friends the necessity of keeping soil from 
washing away. Terraces are among the 
most important means for preventing 
soil wash, and I hope to hear of many 
terraces being made before crops are 
planted next spring. 


Six Years a Club Member 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

EVEN years ago, at the age of 10, I 

joined the Marshall County Canning 
Club. I was one of 10 to join the club 
in my community, and as it was the first 
to be in our community some thought 
we had made a bold venture. Indeed 
we had. It proved to be one of the best 
things that ever happened to me. 

My first year’s work proved a great 
success and so did the following three 
years. My first year I canned 100 half. 
gallon cans of tomatoes and about 50 
cans of beans, which I sold at a good 
profit. The fourth year was best of all. 
Now I have my diploma and you know 
that means a great deal. vd 

I have also taken two years of poultry 
club work which has proved very bene- 
ficial to me in culling our flock and in 
hatching and breeding them and giving 
good care. The greatest thing about 
club work is that it teaches you to be in- 
dependent, self-supporting, and to do the 
right thing the right way. And all it 
takes to be a club member is the will 
to work and “stick tight” to the motto, 
“Make the best better.” 

LUTIE GIBBS. 

Editor’s Note. —Lutie’s experience and 
training in club work will be of great 
help to her through all her life. I am so 
glad that she took advantage of her ope 
portunities, 


We Need More Trees 


HE age of a tree may be learned af- 

ter it is cut down by examining the 
rings. You will find a number of light- 
colored rings with layers of darker color 
between them. One ring of each color 
was formed each year. You can tell the 
age of some trees while they are stand- 
ing, by the sets of limbs. Each set rep- 
resents owe year of growth after the 
tree reached the height of the lower 
limbs. A yellow pine on*poor land may 
be six years old before it becomes a foot 
high. 

Forests are valuable because they de- 
crease the floods. Boys, get your fathers 
to set out trees before it is too late. 
China, India, Korea, and Egypt are in 
treeless condition, and we should take 
care not to lose our valuable trees. Set 
out*more trees and take care that fires 
don’t destroy those already growing. 


«wf AMES: DUNLAP. a 


Webster. County, Miss. 
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én the Farm Ienplement Field 
Gompare the WADE point 
for point with any saw px the Priced Lower Than ‘| 
market. Comparison will un- Before the War! 
bailing ly bring you to the What One User Says: 
WADE. “IT am in timber which runs 
sone ings Sennett from two to seven feet through. 
scCiutch;V-Lyperrame J fall and cut about 20 to 2 
ith —_ aod hanes, — canto per day. I find time o 
, positive 3 quick, it some myself * * * Itisa 
Seanable Saw Holder, and pacha saw to move in timber 
the sturdy, reliable Wade and is satisfactory in every de- 
Engine Develops 4 ull tail. I would consider no other. 
4 Horse Pow C. J. Shipman, Milwaukie, Ore. 
The WADB is the **old reliable” of the Dr 
It will pyem teas a WAD. 
__ Investigate today 








Automobile Type Clutch 








Saws— 






writ day ATE a 
mau 0 e 

sree ASW MATS (365 
3% HAWTHORNE AVE., PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Knitted 
ore 
Slips 


Worth $1.25 Each 


This smashing reduced price good 
galy whileourpresenteapp! asta, 
P} 


si ma be E50 late. 
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ppointment. 


SEND NO MONEY & 
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if 
Big Catalogue Mailed Free 
BERNARD-HEWI 
Dept. S6zi2_ 


Only *142! 


Puts this WITTE 


(Magneto Equipped) 


On YOUR Place 
For 90 Days FREE TRIAL 


Amazing Throttling Governer Engine burns 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas. Simple 
and trouble-proof. The low price includes fa- 
mous WICO Magneto. Sold DIRECT to YOU 
at FACTORY PRICE. All sizes—2 to 25 H-P, 


F. Write today for details of 

ee SS 

offer and wo ul, new, 

Mlustrated Engine Book. No obligation. Address 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2353 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO, 

2353Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


& CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








New Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 
Beautiful Lamp Gives 40@ Candle 


Power For Less Than 
Cent a Night 





Any home may now have the benefits of 
electric lights at practically no cost through 
the remarkable invention of Davis, a 
Kansas City expert mechanic. 


This amazing invention called the Econ- 
omy Lamp is beautifully designed and an or- 
Rament to any home. here. is no wick, 
chimney or odor. It lights instantly and 
=e more light than 20 electric light bulbs, 

lamps or 400 candles at a cost of less 
than % cent a night. It is so simple a 
child can operate it with perfect safety and 
Carry it anywhere. 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention 

at he wants to send an Economy Lamp 

to try, to any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who will write for it. If oe want 
Plenty of soft, brilliant, healthful light you 
ould accept this generous offer without 
obligation | simply sending your name and 
address to B. J. Davis, 115 onomy Bldg., 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R.. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in December 


ET the bees alone. The less the hives 

are handled and the bees disturbed 
during the colder months the bet- 
ter. This, of course, presumes that they 
have been properly prepared for winter 
as advised in the monthly articles im- 
mediately preceding; that is, the en- 
trances turned south or eastward, the 
hives raised four or five inches above 
the ground surface and sufficient winter 
stores provided. 

Take Stock of your equipment. See 
how many bottom boards are rotted 
out. Note the top boards that are fall- 
ing apart, and the hives in which the 
joints have drawn apart. Repair all 
these with such hives as have no bees 
in them, and for those that are inhabi- 
ted, be ready to make repairs next 
spring. Nothing but dovetailed hives 
should be used. Others too readily draw 
apart at the corners and induce robbing 
and other troubles. 

Now is a good time to paint your 
hives,- when there is little else to do. 
A good hive is valuable and should be 
protected. Ten cents per year spent 
for a coat of good paint will lengthen 
its life indefinitely and is an advertise- 
ment of good beekeeping. 

‘The producer at this time of the year, 
especially if he has cotton honey, is 
troubled often with his extracted honey 
granulating. A warm, even temperature 
is said to delay this, but granulation is 
almost bound to take place in spite of 
efforts to the contrary. The consumer 
on this account often thinks he is the 
victim of a fraud in which artificial 
honey is being foisted on him. On the 
contrary, granulation may be consid- 
ered in part a test of good pure honey. 

Granulated honey may easily be re- 
duced to liquid form again. Set the 
pail or jar containing it in a pan of 
warm water. Have the container raised 
from the bottom of the pan so as not 
to be in direct contact with the heat 
from below. Heat the water slowly, be- 
ing careful not to get too hot. Heating 
above 160 degrees injures the honey 
flavor. A good plan is to heat just enough 
to reduce to a clear liquid state again.» 

2% 


Marketing Surplus Meat 


NE of the best methods of disposing 








of the surplus hogs on the farm, 
where one has only a few, is by butcher- 
ing them at home. The North Carolina 


Experiment Station says the cured ham, 
shoulders, and sides, when properly 
cured at home, will very often sell for as 
much or more than the hog would bring 
when sold on foot. This leaves the head, 
the backbones, the ribs, heart, liver, etc., 
for home use. This method of disposing 
of a few hogs is probably one of the 
most profitable. 

The hams, shoulders, and sides, of 
course, constitute the best part of the 
hog, but only about 50 per cent of the 
live weight. The following figures give 
the per cent of the different parts or 
cuts of the average Southern hog to his 
live weight. 


Head ....... T percent Ribs ........ 8 per cent 
Backbone 4 per cent 2 sides ..... 20 per cent 
3H - 1 percent 4 Feet ...... 2 per cent 
3 Shoulders.. 15 per cent Heart and liver 2 per cent 
- §& percent 
*# 28 


Burning Out Stumps 


E HAD several large pine stumps 
standing too near buildings to use 
explosives on with safety. We got rid 
of these by digging a hole about 18 
inches deep at one side and chopping 
into solid wood; then from the opposite 
side and above, we bored a hole with a 
2-inch auger into the chopped place, and 
kindled’ a fire in the hole, using roots 
dug from about the stunip to keep the 
fire burning. The auger hole lets the 
flame into the heart wood and creates a 
draft, without which it would not burn 


Our Customers 


£12) 














Top Dressing 
Talk No. 1 














asked for this Advertisement— 


ETTERS from customers all over the 
country tell us that we should call 
attention to an important quality of Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia which we have 


never shouted about. 


Here, in substance, is what these letters 


say: 


“Tell people that your Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia is fine and dry—that it needs 
no pounding, grinding or screening. This 
means big savings in time and labor.” 


In brief, Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
is the most efficient top-dressing for all 


plants needing ammonia. 


Arcadian not 


only acts quickly, but it contains one-third 
more ammonia (one-third more active plant 
food) than any other nitrogeneous top 


dressing. 


Despite its superiorities, Arcadian is low 
priced per pound of plant food. Fifty Ibs. 
of Arcadian contains more Ammonia than 


two tons of barnyard manure. 


DO THIS! 


Send usa post card with your name and address. 
Tell us in what crops you are particularly interested. 
By return mail we will send you, free, of course, 
bulletins showing you how to increase your crops 
by the use of ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia. 
We believe these bulletins will prove valuable to 


you. Write for them today! 


— 


Agricultural Department 





Atlanta, Georgia 


New York, N. ¥. 





Berkeley, Cal. 


* Company 


Medina, Ohio 















































; sas City, Mo., before this special intro- 
ductory offer is withdrawn. 


at’ all. THEODORE JACKSON. 


The PORTABLE 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


cole fan onl cok @@ hee 


HOMELITE produceselectricity 
for light and power wher- 
ever required. 


HOMELITE is not limited in 
capacity—one unit 500 watts 
or more. Any output obtain- 
able by adding units. 


HOMELITE is made 12, 32 and 
110 volts. 


Delhi Battery & SupplyCo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric ServiceStation Lewistown, Mont. 
L.W. Gunby Company Salisbury, Md. 
Harcol Film Company New Orleans, La. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. Boston, Mass. 
Midwest Ltg. & Sales Corp. Omaha, Neb. 












HOMELITE is portable, never 
needs a repair mantocome— 
if need be take it to the man. 


HOMELITE needs no founda- 
tion — place it where you 
want it and move it when 


PRICE 


$233 


complete 
with batteries 
(Model D-11) 
as illustrated 
F.O. B. 
East Orange, 
N. J 


ove 


you want to. 


HOMELITE is compact, simple, 
strong, dependable, durable, 


HOMELITE is made by 


The Simms Magneto Company 
276 North Arlington Avenue 


HOMELITE is distributed by 
T. M. Pepperday 
Southern Water Supply Co. 
Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. New York 
Lighting Co. 
Whitaker Ranch L.& P.Co. Denver, Colo. 
HOMELITE Co. of Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Motor Equipment Company, Wichita, Kansas 


Texas Home 


East Orange, N.J. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tampa, Fle. 
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The bottom of the barrel — 


HERE was an old lady who 
took only a spoonful or two 
of flour from a barrel each 
day and noticed that the bottom 
was still far away. She exclaimed, 
“Why this barrel of flour will 
last forever.” 
But the bottom finally came. 
In your soil there are three 
plant foods—nitrogen, phospho- 
rous and potash. Every crop you 
grow takes its toll of each 
of these three elements. 
You replace some of the 
food by growing legumes, 
by rotating your crops, and 
by returning the farm 
manure. 
But do you return all the 
potash that is removed? If 
you do not, there will come 
a daywhen the “bottom of 
the barrel” will be reached. 


Genuine 


B-130-224 


Manure alone will not do it- 
You must add potash to your 
mixed fertilizer, or buy mixed 
fertilizer that contains plenty of 


potash. 
The use of potash is profitable. Potash 


YS. 

If you buy mixed fertilizer insist on 
a formula that is high in potash. 

Your dealer has Genuine German 
potash in stock, either in the form of 
mixed fertilizer or in 200 pound sacks. 

Should he be temporarily out of 
it, write us and we will tell you 
how and where to get it in the 
grade you wish. 

Since May Ist, 1923, the dis- 
tribution of German Potash, form- 
erly managed in this country by 
the German Kali Works and the 
Potash Syndicate, has been con- 
trolled by the 


POTASH IMPORTING COR. 
PORATION OF AMERICA 
81 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


German 


POTASH 
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THIS BOOK POINTS THE WAY TO 
SUCCESS IN FRUIT GROWING 


Forty years’ experience in growing fruit trees for Florida 
and the Gulf Coast condensed fer easy reading. 
Mary trees are preferred and planted in the best 
orchards and groves. Experts and amateurs should have the 
1924 edition. Write for it voday. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES €0., Glen St. Mary, Fla. 


Shows why 














Growi 
owing Cotton 

* * ee 

in Virginia 
Experiments in a large section of 
Virginia have shown that cotton 
can be grown profitably in one- 
third of the counties in Virginia. 
Yields this year have averaged a 
bale per acre on 50 acres as far 
North as New Kent County, Vir- 
ginia, where cotton had not been 
previously grown. It is not be- 
lieved that the boll weevil will 
thrive in Virginia on account of 
cold winters. All crops that will 
grow in the temperate zone will 
grow in Virginia. 





Write for Handbook 
with Map to 


G. W. KOINER 


Commissioner of Agriculture 





Apples, Peaches, Plums 


You are making a mistake if you do not have 
a supply of these and other fruits for home 
use and the local markets Start right by 
getting good trees from us. 


Ornamentals 
Do not longer delay» beautifying the grounds 
around your home Ornamental plants will 
improve the appearance of your property an 
increase the value of it. 

Write today for our free catalog—It con- 
tains complete information and prices about 
all yarieties of trees and ornamentals. This 
catalog also gives complete planting ipstruc- 
tions 


Let the South’s Oldest Nursery Serve You. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


(Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co.) 
P.O. Drawer 910F AUGUSTA, GA. 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
2 ual 











pPFINE HOME ORCHARD, 
For $10.00 


20 Apple—four leading varieties. 
40 Peach—eight varieties. 
10 Grapes—five varieties. 
5 Muscadines—two varieties. 
5 Figs—two varieties. 
300 Strawberries—three varieties. 
Space to plant % acre. 
20 we will add 10 tag ans and 
50 assorted Cann 


Satsuma Orange and other rat trees, and 
Ornamentals, and Asparagus Plants. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


G. C. STARCHER, Opelika, Ala. 
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Garden ad | 
Orchard 


Eight Things to Do in the 


Orchard Now 
orchard is coated 


oC to it that the 
with a carpet of green this winter. If 


already been sowed, 

though it is 
late. Rye will prob- 
ably do better than 
anything else this 
late. 

2. Order 
trees for setting 
month if ndt already 
atténded to. There 
is much to be gained 
and nothing to lose 

MR. NIVEN by ordering early 
and setting before Christmas. 

3. Spray the fruit trees with lime- 
sulphur or some of the oil spray prep- 
arations to control scale. Those who 
haven’t a spray pump and the spray ma- 
terials to do this work, should secure 
them at once. If not certain what to 
spray with, take it up with the county 
agent or write The Progressive Farmer. 

4. Dig the borers out of the peach 
trees where they were not treated with 
paradichlorobenzene. Scrape away a few 
inches of the soil from around the trunk 
of the tree, and dig out the borers with 
a sharp pointed knife and a wire. If 
there is a gummy substance exuding 
from the base of the tree, one may be 
sure that the borer is present. 

5. Clean the orchard of weeds and 
grass, as they make an ideal hiding place 
for rats, mice, and rabbits. These pests 
kill fruit trees by girdling them. Lessen 
the chances for damage from these pests 
and fire by taking all of this material out 
orchard, including weeds, grass, 
broken off branches, or other rubbish. 


Ss not 
now, 


a cover crop ha 


put in some rye even 


fruit 
next 


of the 


Scuppernong vines’ now. 
This is the last call for this work. Re- 
member it is too late to prune them 
after late November or early December, 
as they bl to kill 


will often ble 
them if pruned after this time. 


6. Prune 


ed enough 


7. Prune fruit trees now Pick up 
cut-off br and de- 


fungous 


and burn all inches, 


stroy insects and diseases, 


Keep the roots 
setting. Cover with 

other material before carrying them to 
the field and keep them covered until 
re idy to set. 


Weight of a Bushel of Sweet 
Potatoes 


the legal weight of a 
swect potatoes”? 

This varies all the way from 46 pounds 
in some to 60 in others. The 
large, mealy varieties grown in the 
North contain less water and are there- 
fore lighter than the smaller yams 
grown in the South. In North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Iowa, the 
legal weight is only 46 pounds. In 
Florida and Mississippi it is 60 pounds. 
In Alabama, Georgia and Texas, it is 
55. It would probably be correct to 
say that the average weight for a bushel 
of sweet potatoes in the South is around 
55 pounds, and in the North, around 50 
pounds, 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the First Half of December 


OUTH of a line drawn through Au- 

gusta, Macon, Columbus, Ga., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Jackson, Miss., and the 
northern part of Louisiana, plant the fol- 
lowing the first half of December: Spin- 
ach, carrots, radishes, beets, endive, let- 
tuce, turnips, and mustard. Set cabbage 
and Bermuda onion plants; also straw- 
berry, dewberry, and blackberry plants 
and asparagus roots. North of this line, 
plant mustard and kale. Set cabbage, 
strawberry, blackberry, and dewberry 
plants. Put out asparagus and rhubarb 
roots. 


when 


HAT is 


bushel of 


states 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 


SLENDERIZING 


SILK and WOOL 
} , EMBROIDERED 








A, special introductory bargain! Look exactly 

like rug sse lling for $5.00 and up. 

. vo »10rs. 

t > thing tp ce 
ean t ex 


Rich ori- 
» in your parlor, 
ors¢ and close! y 
. st ty ng as the average rug. Won- 
derful mone ng < fter tush your order today 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just your name and odes 3s. Pay postman only $2.98 
and posta:re on arrival. We guarantee satisfaction or 
money back. Send for FREE catalog of otherbargains. 


"m, cheer 
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Closter M Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 
ated Standin Ry Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
fas s, Bidings. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Rock-Bottom F Save money— 


have ae durability—many customers report 
yy ce.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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ag A Boon That 
‘ger 
“at Grandmother 
sul. 
rr Never Had 
on N GRANDMOTHER’S day, 
= g as now, the Southern farm 
i .. home was famous for delicious 
= : bakings. Yet even the finest cooks 
o : met with disappointment when 
their leavening varied. 
fine ; Today, in your sunny farm 
nee ; kitchen, White Ring Self-Rising 
ora, Flour brings a boon that grand- 
red ° 
rin mother never had—uninterrupted 
em- ° ° ° : 
dis. baking satisfaction. You can’t 
ote, go wrong on the mixing because 
ze. we add the pure rising ingredi- 
r ents for you, in exact quantities 
rial 4 “44: 
ac recommended by milling and 
ly baking experts. Try White Ring 
tly convenience on the two old favor- 
and ites below. 
Ze. 
ore 
pur 
od. 
Te 
J 
°o 
— 
White R Blueberry 
a ‘Tea Cakes 
2 cups sifted White Ring self-rising 
our. 
14 cup butter. 
6 cup sugar. 
44 cup milk. 
eggs. 
2 cups blueberries. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar 
and the yolks of the eggs; add the 
milk gradually; then stir in the 
blueberries, which should be lightly 

: dredged with flour. Fold in last 
, ‘ h 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. 
ee Bake in a greased* shallow or 
gem pans. Serve hot with butter. 
ly 
; 
a . 
y White Ring Oatmeal Cookies 
1 cup sugar. 
iy cup butter, 
eggs. 
4 tablespoons sweet milk. 








3 cups sifted White Ring self-rising 
) flour. 

“ : 1 cup currants or raisins. 

a ) 2 cups raw oatmeal. 


each cinnamon and 





1 
vanilla. 
Cream the butter, add sugar, beat 
: eggs until light, sift the flour and 
; spices, add currants and oatmeal 
sa cometh, add milk and eggs gradu- 
ally. Roll out one-fourth of an inch 
thick or drop with a teaspoon on 
baking sheet, and bake in a hot oven. 


The whoheomensis = Pa 
Ring is guarant y the ers 
of Cole’s Omega, the Southland’s 
foremost plain flour for 80 years 
and more: Omega Self-Rising, a 
super-quality self-rising flour. 


rose CU 


wwe 


H. C. Cole Milling Company 
Chester, til. 
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fj Self-Rising Flour 


It’s Healthful — De ble 


Economica 
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Stop Your Land From 
Washing 


HEN I travel around and see good 

farm land partly or completely 
ruined by the heavy washing rains, it 
brings back memories of my own hill- 
side farm land that had lost a large 
part of its value by being washed away 
by the heavy rains. I have gone to the 
field in the late spring after a heavy 
rain and seen ditches across the rows 
and down the rows and corn, knee high 
laying flat upon the ground with half 


of its roots exposed. I have spent days 


with a hoe trying to straighten the corn 





and get it in shape for plowing when 
time would permit. 

I soon realized that I could not get 
the best results from my land with it in 
this condition, and that it would soon be 
completely ruined. So with the advice 
and help of the county demonstration 
agent, in February I terraced 20 acres 
of my farm which was rolling and very 
badly cut up by ditches. 

The implements for terracing were 
very easily provided, as I had most of 
them ready for use. I had to buy a ter- 
racing level, and made a V-drag out of 
2 x 10-inch gum lumber, putting an old 
saw on the right wing for the purpose 
of making the soil slide more easily. I 
used a plow, which I already had for 
plowing up the soil. 

I made seven terraces, the longest be- 
ing about 950 feet long, and the short- 
est, about 450 feet. I made the larger 
terraces about 20 feet wide and two 
feet high, while the shorter ones were 
about 15 feet wide and 18 inches high. 
The longer terraces were made higher 
and wider because of the distance they 
had to carry the surplus water, and too, 
the slope of the land was greater where 
the longer terraces were located. 

In running the terraces across ditches 
or depressions, I ran them as though 
there was no depression there. The ter- 
races were run straight across the ditch. 
Then I filled in the ditch with a scraper 
in order to get the top of the terrace 
the desired height at this point. I made 
terraces stronger here than any other 
places because the surplus water runs 
to the low depressions, and the terrace 
may be broken and cause a greater 
wash than before. 

The cost of terracing was very little. 
The terracing level cost $18, and time 
building the terraces amounted to $25. 
The V-drag was made at practically no 
expense at all, and I had the plow to 
begin with. The total cost was about 
$43. 

It was interesting to see how the ter- 
races kept the land from washing dur- 
ing heavy rains. The water would col- 
lect, and before it began to wash the 
land, it would hit the terrace and move 
slowly around to the outlets. The ter- 
races also had a tendency to hold the 
moisture in the soil, The water moved 
along more slowly and the soil held it 
because there was more time for it to 
“seep in.” 

The crops were better, due to the fact 
that there was more moisture in the 
soil, and the plants were not uprooted 
from the onrushing surplus water that 
had previously been allowed to rush 
down the slopes and across the rows 
unmolested. This made cultivation much 
easier and more effective. 

The work on the terraced land at first 
seemed worrisome because of the short 
rows. This was soon forgotten when 
I came to realize the condition of my 
land then as compared with its condi- 
tion before terracing. The crop had a 
bright color after a rain which aroused 
my interest in farming, whereas farm- 
ing had previously looked discouraging 
because of the crops being uprooted by 
the onrushing water. E. D. BOLTON. 


ww YW 


ole of despairing about your- 
self; you are commanded to put your 
trust in God, not in yourself.—St. 
A: \gustine. 
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Cotton Seed for Planting! 


We Supply All Standard Varieties Grown in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt. 


Orders will be accepted now for January Shipment or earlier. 
Write or wire us for prices, and enter your orders now! 
Conditions indicate higher prices as the season advances. 


W. A. MYATT, JR., & CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 













































COTTON SEED —Genuine North Carolina 
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W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, (Cottom Seed Dept. Charleston, S. C. 













—the sure, safe, 
quick, humane 
way, with the ‘Game 


a 


Leavitt Dehorner 


“V” blades, driven by heavy cogged 
handles, cut cleanly, never crush. 
Over 85,000 in use. Guaranteed. Buy 
from your dealer. 

Free circular tells how dehorned cattle give 
more milk, are safer and easier to handle. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO., Mfrs. 
372 Griggs Street Urbana, IIL 











- Silk Lined and Padded 


15 Genuine iuaported Russian Fox Fup 
carf only $3.85. Buy your Furs from 
the Importers and get written Gold 
Bond guarantee of quality. Thelowest 
pricesin U.S. Nota *‘choker”—but 
inches long, 12% inches wide, eilk lined, 
interlined and padded. Warm, stylish, 
dressy. Covers you all over like a cape. 
any Seasons’ Wear! 

Long, silken-lustre extra thick Russian Fox Fur, anima} 
head, great big bushy tail, novelty chain fastener. Weas 
it loose over shoulders or closed at Nothing else 
lasts for yearslike rich, genuine Fur! 


Don’t Send a Penny! 
vince you here is the biggest fur bargain in years, 
five full days wear and useif not $16 value. No Sy 4 

P: postman $3.65 and postage when 
x or Black Wolf. Rush order cogent 


AlaskaFurCo.,'"fanutsctursre” CHICAGO 


) Ciicaee Skimming 
~Easier R: i 
~Longer Life 


With the NEW 


E LAVAL 


yA 
Cream Separator 


A Better De Laval ple: er 10,00 eof he pw, yer De Lava 
7 : st al 
For Fewer Pounds of Butter wart. is to etter, than the De Lavels which ioe 
a satis millions of users; i 

In 1913 it took 231 Ibs. of 1100 prizes; which po sndoseed be com a 
butter to pay for a popular- creamerymen, college and. dairy authorities, and lead- 
size De Laval Cream Separa- img dairymen all over the world; and which have 
tor. In 1923 a De Laval of the re to last from 15 to 30 years. 
same size can be purchased for features of the old machine Bina’ ae Mil the good 
206 Ibs. of butter, 25 Ibs., or pater 


11%, less than in 1913. In | Self-Centering Bowl which runs 
addition, the De Laval of to- * smoothly without vibration and adds 
day is a very much better to the life of the machine. 
machine. Light Running because its bow! is 
" tones to — Se possible. 
’ resistance in being revolved. 
Sold On Easy Terms All-Around Superiority—Superior 
You can get a new De Laval 
on such liberal and easy terms 


4 design, workmanship and materials; 
that it will actually pay for 


Cleaner skimming; smoother an 
ficher cream. eaap Cosrrenmne 
f whil 
itself while you are using it, * bowl holder attached 
‘ to the supply ca: 
and pay for itself out of wasted ¢ support—and many other caseuea= 
butter-fat. ments and refinements. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk ten or more cows, 
a De Laval Milker will soon 
Pay for itself. Besides saving a 
great deal of time and drudg- 
ery, it: produces cleaner milk 
and by its pleasing, uniform 














Every Middle- 
brooks Razor is 
guaranteed for 
years—will 


25 
give you a life time of shaving 
satisfaction, Sold on 80 days trial, 






Special reduced price $1.95, post- 
paid.Strop and Hone free, Don’t 
ming She Sis peg aoe 
Dept. 19 Barnesville, Ga. 

























































Greater Convenience with the new 
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For Blasting 
Taprooted 
S tumps aa 


or better 


Underdrainage to Assure 
Maximum Crops 


VERYONE ‘recognizes that land 
where water* stands on the surface 
needs drainage, but it is not so 
ally understood that the productive 
I lands would be 


gener- 


many 

establishment 
drainage conditions. Thorough- 
ly drained land is unde nd; 


that is, surplus 


earried down 


rdrained la 
water is 
and then 
channel or 
and. not over the 
well drained by 
particularly of a 
artificial wunder- 
also has to be 
as the 


land where the 
into the 


subterranean 


soil oft | 


Stumps with long tap- 

roots frequently present a 

dificult problem to the man 

who wishes to remove them. 

These taproots are often nearly as 
large as the stump itself. 


through some 


channels, sur face. 
sandy 
nature, while 
clay nature, 
drainage. Topography 
taken into consideration, as 
soil type, for many open soils on our 
flat areas need drainage more than 
some clays on our sloping areas, ON ac- 
lack of outlet. 


jon Ss:, Sees 


offers her sowods, wool wool ome 
y panels feof goal sis Fs Frings, 


Some soils are 
others, 


require 
well 


Experienced blasters have found that 
Hercules Dynamite takes them out 
quickly and economically and breaks 
them up into pieces convenient for. 
handling. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


‘Land Development’, a 75-page book published 
by the Hercules Powder Co., tells you all about 
how to use dynamite on the farm for ditching, 1 “hea 
stumping, boulder blasting, tree planting, ete. gg 
Send for it today. You'll find it worth neat pe 
your while. be beneficial if it 


removes the 

HERCULES POWDER, co. ¢ the capillary which is all the} 

Chattanooga, Tennessee plants r Underdainage of the soil | 

Birmingham, Alabama admits air into the previ 

filled with water, the result 
more loose friable soil 

develop. 


count of 
Just think, ne we 
ope of a 
deat : . ‘ered a oa s ing low 
underdrainage is best ob- fe. Man- through. 
t t of finest quality gveran- 


Poles, plank, brush, 


Artificial 
tained by using tile. 
and stone have been used, but their 
period of usefulness is usually short, 
while a good tile drain properly install- 
ed will last several lifetimes. The open 
ditch, sandy soils, gives but 


imperfect 


Tet “crea 


bsol tel 














tine! 
braid set art’ 
Gana "medaitions of WOOL riche 
KNOTS. Silk braid p 
ot Doc! rote 


peck, xk, sleeves and ser 
Send No Money 


TODAY ‘Dontaens 

-4 

a is ‘inited: ‘We ae oa 
Aya 


except in 


soil drainage. 


drainage 
within 


In general, soil needs 


if the ground 


any 
water 
feet of 

Thorough 
any water that 
remained; it 


level stands 

surface for 
drainage 
would 
simply 


water, leav- 
' 


the this reat barsel 


ORDER NOW! 


CHARLES CO., Rites 


time. 
remove 





static or free 





ing water, 
ge 

quire. 
spaces vusly | 
being a 
al- | 


and which 


lows roots to 


plant 


drainage also protects against dr 
as well as agairist 


as this 


excessive wetnes 


the 


it reduces 


strange may seem; it assists 
growth of the good bacteria; 
the necessity of replanting in the spring; | 
and it gives a uniform yield from year 
to year whether the be wet or | 


dry. 


season 





Some farms naturally better 
drained than others, and the amount of 
money and work necessary to put them 
cultivation will not | 
line of 
on 


are 


Agents: $10 a Day 


Get started at once selling this wonderful 
Perfection Pie Filling. 
delicious home made tasty pies ovate just 


y urious Zon ine Fi 
t for yous 
Inspection p~ 
apest, nota eany, in 


Makes the most 
high state of 
same for all. A single 
and there will be sufficient 
while others require a more | 
The kind and value 
grown will determine | 
that may profit- 


into a 
the 
here 
farms, 


aiiffy. No o cass. ae milk, no needed. 
liverything in the Filling. Suet. odd water. — 
then bake. Perfection is always ready and = pe be 
never fails to di CASH ORTERMS tile 


Work Spare Time or Ful Time / some 


bakeries, 
pote keeper af ae : complete system. 
steady customer. tC Lem- : ne . 
on, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Boston Vects. of the’trops to be 
oon the amount of money 
ably be spent for tile. 


advance e te 
on Es our tisk, hare’ a 
‘est fur bargaia 


CLEARANCE 
SALE! 


vas plik Tong hat soft 


Buy Bedding and Cotton Mattresses Direct 
from factory-save money. Highest quality 
~lowest prices. All new feathers—best 8 oz. 
tick. Send postcard today for bi illustra: 
ted Bargain Book and Samples. It's Free, 





. 
ena Thick ‘pi 


4 Boag e: od with “lice ilk, int 
ae ged 5 ters 
alia ne hee . 
et 0 ‘ou like 4, 
ca! Ziose cr flung 
y loose ‘ort “shoulders thrifty buy 

seasons’ First time ever 


I kage makes from 5 to 6 pies, Not sol 
in stores, rite for money-making proposition. a . $C . TEXAS 6 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO, 8898 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 











There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

of six engines. It will give 
rom 134 to on P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


P 
eng ower 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 

or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1, or any power in be- 
Fuel consumption in 





ing. The greatest gas engine 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere."* 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little en A, 
run a 28-inch cord 
also a rip saw, 38-inch grinder: 


and ensilage cutter, line shaft for 


shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
cnginee agi the Edwards beats 
them a 
Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: “It’sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 


®*T set out to builda farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 

have this engine bear my name.’ 
—A. Y. "Bowanoa 


threshing machine, etc, Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


" gmWARDS 


MOTOR 
' seins Stren Sonate Oe seod 


: or obligation, 


teers anain’ Sere your ree tail 


I rena wood. saw, cement mixer, 








The natural fertility of the soil is one 
of the principal factors affecting the 
crops that can be raised. In some few 
cases, the value of the increase in yield 
due to tile drainage might be so slight 
as not to warrant the investment. How- 
ever, on thousands of farms an annual 
return of 20 to 30 per cent on the cost 
of drainage could easily be obtained. 


After all 
is largely a question of dollars 
cents. Where drainage is necessary, con- 
sider the advantages of tile over the 
open ditch in the increase of the avail- 
able planting area, in the reduction of 
farming operations, in perma- 
nence, and in the very little attention 
required to keep the drains effective. 
Remember that tile drains usually pay 
for themselves in three to five years. 


Health Hints for Children 


EA and coffee are harmful to the 

body; use milk or cocoa instead. 

Always wash the hands before touch- 
ing food. 

Wash dishes in boiling hot, soapy 
water after each person has used them. 

Teach the child that his drinking cup 
is his private property and that he is do- 
ing himself and his friend a good deed 
by refusing the loan of it. ’ 

4, 


and 


cost of 


, whether or not to tile drain | 





because good f: 
baeren at so low « a peice. 


DON’T SEND A PENNY! 


No money now! Deposit sale price 98 and few conte 


tage with your man on arrival, Don’ 
t act Specton. W 6 da: ‘PRee trial land 
ig ‘not delist lighted’ rete and we'll instantly 
— 
“tee 


mes rind every cont be oft oe tap delay. Scrers 
international M Mail Order Co., Dept.A-6957, Chicago 





No Horses or "SS 
aelp Needed eS 


easy W v2YS to pay. 
$3. a monti aly buys @ 


12d Bedi tee eecanase: teh, 
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——t book and 
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ree V Oey Latest 


Astrakhan 


Coatee 


Model 
Dress with 


Pleated 


8s 


c. 0. B. 


Bat rush your order new! 
Give us Name 
, and Sise. We wills ship the 
ves by parc t. Pi 4 
the maifavan ‘ s3's0 +t 

ben examine the dreas in your ® own home. 
if not satisfied in every way return the 
dress te us, and, we will und 
cent of your money. 

Lucie Sardine & Ce. 

‘ alsted Stree 

_ 


great. . bie “ Rew- 
ever made. Just +] = 
will be shipped to you at 


“ON APPROVAL c AF OUR RISK 


Sh 
Sergain Price of 31.80 pus = @ few cent 

“Send for Big FREE fee 

BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


Dept. RB6712 CHICAGO, ILL 


mae <syala ae nels 
ns. and 

2 yds. Leave x 
only our si! 





—To show and sell the greatest 
nprovement in Spark Plugs 
ince Gasoline ‘ingines were in- 
Tented. Unbreakable, translu- 
cent core shows at a glance just 
which cylinders are firing. 


Beacon Lite Spark Plugs 


You Can See Them Fire 


Jost lift the hood and look. See instantly 
which cylinders are ‘‘dead.”” No guese- 

ing. No testing. Cost nomore than ordi- 

pio Extra durable, 

Biehe, «Pe **Paol Men’*. Agenta emash- 

all . Exclusive terri 


re PAUL RUBBER CO. go) 
26 Pact Park Galiebury, Ne. 








Sy 








ar DAYS TRIAL BEFORE YOU PAY -. 
Let us send absolutely free of charge 


our fine 10 year guaranteed razor on 10 
days’ trial. Ktter 10 days return razor;or 
send $1.69 abromptly in full payment 
and get FREE a dandy swivel horse 
hide combinaton sharpening and fin- 
ishing strop. We ship razor and strop 
postage free. Order on below coupon. 
Tear out and mail the coupon RI 
NOW before our liberal offer expires. 


CASTLE COMPANY, Dept. E, Creedmoor, N. c. | 
I accept your liberal offer on the terms as 
stated above, (Print name and address plainly) 














HER LOSS 


Aunt Hetty: Sakes alive! I don’t be- 
lieve no woman could ever be’n so fat. 
Uncle What y’ 
Why, this paper tells about 
glish woman what lost two thousand 
pounds.—Ex, 


Hiram: readin’ now, Hetty? 


Aunt Hetty: 


|} an Ex 


| 


ONLY ONCE 


The auto, traveling at a tremendous speed, 
was just about to turn a very dangerous 
corner. 

“Do people lose their lives here fre- 
quently?” asked the nervous passenger. 

“Not more than once said the driver, as 
he took a firmer grip of the wheel.—Selected. 


” 


NON-COMMITTAL 


whether to accept this 
mused the hair restorer 


“I don’t know 
testimonial or not,” 
man. 

“What's the matter with 
the advertising manager. 

“Well,” explained .the boss, “the man 
writes: ‘I used to have three bald spots on 
the top of my head, but since using a bot- 
tle of your hair restorer I have only one.” 


—Judge. 


it?” demanded 


GOOD GROUNDS 


A colored consulted the village 
lawyer. 
“Ah want 
said. 
“What's the trouble? 
“That nigger’s done gone an’ got religion, 
and we ain’t seen a chicken on de table foh 
two weeks,’’—Selected 


woman 


to divo’ce mah husband,” she 


asked the lawyer. 


BOY WAS THAT MUCH AHEAD 
“Which is the way 
“T don’t know.” 
“Which way to Topeka, 
“I don’t know.” 

“Well, can you tell me how to 
Wichita, then?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

By this time the drummer was 
patient and said to the boy: 

“Say you don’t know very much, do you?” 
To which the lad retorted: 

“Not But I ain't 


to Ottawa, my lad?” 


is the then?” 


get to 


quite im- 


lost !""—Judge. 


WHAT THE HORSE WAS AFRAID OF 


A gentleman was negotiating with a horse 
dealer. “I am not so particular about 
speed,” he said, “but I must have a gentle 
horse for my wife to ride. Will you guaran- 
tee this horse to be safe?” 

“Certainly,” said the dealer. “He’s a 
regular lady’s horse.” 

“You are sure he’s not afraid of any- 
thing?” asked the gentleman anxiously. 


Whereupon the dealer assumed an air of 
reflection. “Well, there is one thing that 
he has always appeared to be afraid of,” he 
admitted conscientiously. “It seems as if 
he’s scared to death for fear some one might 
say ‘Whoa!’ and he not hear it.”—Exchange. 


‘<2 1151 








On February 29, 1924, I am going to give to some prompt, energetic person 
living in the country or a small town, a New $1045 Maxwell Club Sedan. 
This superb, roomy, 5 passenger car is completely equipped with Cowl ven- 
tilator, windshield visor and cleaner; rear vision mirror, heater, etc. I will 
also give as second prize a New Ford Sedan, equipped with electric lights 
and starter. War tax and freight paid on both cars. I have already given 


away 54 cars. Here are two more. 


Thousands of Dollars in Prizes and Cash Awards 


I will also give away thousands of dollars 
in Cash Awards, Silverware, Bicycles, Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonograph: 

etc. (Prizes will be duplicated in case of tie. 

Everyone taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well rewarded in cash, whether 
or not he wins an automobile or one a the 
other Grand Prizes. Just your name and ad- 








CUT OFF AND MAIL 


Find Five Faces 


Write Me Quick 
And Get 1,000 Votes 


Find five faces in the 
picture—mark with 
pencil and mail toda 
— your name and a 
dress. You will rompt- 
y. receive our 
ift Package and 1000 
votes as a starter. 
Tha seoner 
easier it wi 


dress, with five or more faces correctly 
marxed int 4 oe pitas below, starts every- 
thing, wit votes to your credit. But 
every bt J counts! So write at once! 
Surprise Gift Package 

today sure. I will a Surprise 

Witt Pockewe, eithent use together" with full 
instructions on how you can gett he automobiles, 








WARD TAYLOR, Mer. 

Dept.29-59, Spencer, ind. 
wane that that 0868 ] paxwel or else the 
urprise and Surprise Package. 


Name 


























HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1923, 
By J. P. Alley — Sci'syndicate ine 














NIGGUH BAPTIS’ TELLS ME 
DEY HAS A NEW PREACHER 
FUM ALABAMA WHUT WEIGHS 
THREE HUNERD Poun’ — 
~WELL, I RECKN HE SHOLY 
Do FILL DE PuL-PiT!! 





1m On 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss wow lemme have no mo’ money: 
Law me!—I feels lak I’se jes’ bout two 
jumps er-head o° de debil, en plum out 
0’ bre’af! 


BIG MAGAZINES 
FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Year 


oman’s World, — Our Price 
Good Stories, (Monthly 00 
cendemttieciienaian, ‘1= 
The Household, (eathty) 
TheFarmJournal, (Monthly) fy 1 YEAR 
ER BY CLUB NUMBER 187 


ADollar “Bill will do, We take the risk 








Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK end COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago 





IN ARMY GOODS 


Pants, Shirts, Coats, Shoes, Boots, 
Gloves, Blankets, Ete, Also Har- 








Men’s Genuine Muleskin Outing Bde 
at Lowest Price ever offered in America! 


No more than 2 Pair Sold to any one Customer! 


Men! Blame yourself 


Just imagine! Best < 


dons np ein Octine Shoes tn, ell siaee 
i oes in 8 
ity gen ne Muleskin Outing a 


12, 1.49 a 1 Positi the 
from 6 to 12, at $ pair ex «i 


insole, heels guaranteed 


= — if we had them—but our yar cupety 
ae value a8 widely 
two pair will be seid 


le to our patrons mo more 
stomer. Hurry your 


SEND NO MONEY 


- T Be and mention 
Run no risk—order quick ones 


ORDER BY 
NWO. A102 





size and send no money. letter or 
Simply pay postman on arrival, 
plus few pennies postage. If you're not 
glad you ordered—if you are not perfectly 
atished, we will refund every penny 
immediately. Order ty No. A102. 


GORDON BATES CoO. 
Minn. 


A. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
The above rate applies to the 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 
DUROC.JERSEYS 


Cher King Boars—Of rarest 
Knapp Farm, Nash- 


Georgia- 
State 











Registered Orion Cherry 
breeding, sons of Scissors 2nd. 
ville, Tennessee. 


~~ Duroe- Jersey 
from best 
name; $7 


a th wrifty, 
buyer’s 
Ga, 


weeks old, large and 
lines, registerec in 


Farm, Sandersville, 


Pigs—8 
Duree blood 
50 each. Cloverdale 


HAMPSHIRES _ 


Tuscaloosa 


Hillcrest 





~"Flampshires—K aul Lumber Co., posa, A 
Farm, 


Registered Hampshire Hogs, 


bern, Tenn 





POLAND-CHINAS 


‘Advance Big Type “Poland China “pigs 3 from Sons and 
daughters of Champions 3 months old $10 papers 
furnished. Wayne W Belcher, Brent, Ala. 


Registered Rig Type Spotted and Black. Poland- 
Chinas: best breeding at moderate prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Burchayen Farm, Eastman, Ga, 


Offer extra fine big bone 10- weeks old Poland-China 
pigs with breeding papers, $10. From large sires and 
dams that have taken urine. wherever shown. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 


One Boar—2% years length 84 
inches, height 40 inches, for 
February and March pigs, 








old, weight 800, 
price $75. Bred gilts 
weighing 300 at 9 pronthe 

$35; 8 and 4-months pigs, $15; 8-weeks pigs, All 

from 600 and 800-%. sows. Pedigrees with By ‘hog. 

pecefasties guaranteed. Randolph Bros. Route 6, 

a. 


Fayette 
HORSES—JACKS—MULES 


For Sgle at Reasonable vw “nw ® three and 
five gaifed saddle porees. Se ood a and 
one draft stalion. W. L. Graham. ‘he visa, ° 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Trained Fox Hound Wanted—No fancy price. 
gust Ege, Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 


One White Male Collie Dog—$10, 
for $6. _M. F. Jones, Metter, Ga. 


For Sale—Coon, Opossum, . Skunk, Cat and Rabbit 


Hounds, L. B. Birchfield, Lineville, Ala. 


Get My List of Bird Dogs and Hounds Before You 
Buy—All ages. Priced right. M. L. Kilpatrick, 
Bartlett, Tenn. 


For Sale—Registered. -White Collie . Puppies. 
tiful specimens. Best breeding, $10 to $20. 
Sherman, Summerdale, Ala. 


Exchange—Registered English Setter puppy (male 
pa) for well broken unregistered Pointer or 
Setter d Lock Box 234, West Durham, N. C. 


= old Walker Fox Hound Pups—Carrying 

blood Hu Deweon Youn Buster, Sport and Cal- 

=. $15 each; re Papers furnished, John 
Arrington, Cohieine la. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


oe spring order now and save $5 per 100. 
Write today. for catalog and special prices. Comfort 
Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 


Baby_ Chicks January and February delivery 
should be ordered t once.—Write for prices. _ Harris- 
sonburg Hatchery, Box C-214, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hillpot Quality Chicks—Strong, vigorous, true to 

Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, 

ete. Safe delivery guaranteed 1,200 miles. Catalog 
free, W. Pr. Hillpot, Box 70, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Baby Chicks every Thursday, from eggs from “my own 
pens, fancy high-bred stock. Ferris White Leghorns, 
Anconas $100, $15. Rhode Island Red, 
and Silver Lace Wyandottes 100 $17.! 

Vienna. G exes $1.50 per fifteen, Mrs, Julius Heard, 
ienr 7a. 


Listen—Strong. | Sturdy 

















Au- 





One male puppy 





~ ‘Beau- 
Ernest 























Baby “Chicks — Make the “best 
eae producers and finest broilers. Get our catalog on 
surebred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and White Leg- 
horns. Delivery guaranteed. Buy chicks now for high- 
pe Ay broilers. Troutyille Poultry Farm, Trout- 
ville, 





BRAHMAS 


10 Roosters 
Robert Vetal, 





Purebred; 
Bells, 


30 Lig sht Brahma Hens and 
for $1: Write for particulars, 
Tennesse . 





LEGHORNS 


Ww hite Leghorn Cockerels 
_Lower Peachtree, Ala 


500 ) purebred 8. C. White Leghorn pulle ots Teady “to 

y, $1.50 each; 300 yearling hens, $1.25 each. Cock. 
erels, $2 each. Day old chicks, December and Janu- 
@ delivery, $15 per 100. Fain Trading Co., Edison, 
seorgia. 








Six-months Brown, ~Pure- 


bred ; $1. BK. Brewer, 





For Sale—Palmer’s 8. C, White Leghorns—February 
pullets, la have long bodies, large lopped combs, 
fine plumage, and are sired by pedigreed cocks, with 
280 to 316-egg records; $2.50 each. A few choice cocks 
and cockerels, $3 to $5. (Dan Young bloodlines). Chas. 
W. Palmer, Mc “Cormick, 8. C., Route 1, 


ORPINGTONS 


Choice W bite Orpington Pullets, 
L J. Stant ‘wy, Route 2, Attalla, 


Beek be PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Beautifully marked Barred Rock Cockerels—Eggs for 
hatching. Best strains, Write for information. B. 
Shropshire, _Summervi lle, Ga. 


Purebred Barred Rock Roosters for Sak 
hatched, Patriot strain, from prize winning 
stock, $3 each, Mrs, M. P. Turner, Fayette, 
Route 2. 








Write for prices. 
Ala. 





April 
digreed 
Ala., 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


pete —Extremely beautiful 
Cc, Denton, Hartselle, 


Owen Strain 
$3; pullets, $2 


Southern Off Brome for Harold Tompkins Reds— 
Dnequaled for diving and exhibition, R. M, DeShazo, 
$1.50; 


Greenville, § 

For Sale—Rig , Boned 8. c R Reds—Pullets, 
cockerels, $3. Beautiful stock, Owens’ strain pullets 
weighing 6 Ibs., $3; cockerels weighing 8 fbs. 
rices quoted on pens of 10 pullets and 1 cockerel, 
Prairie Farms, Pine ine Apple, Ala, 


Six Rhode Island ind Red Cockerels—8 months old, 
= the best spring matings Burnett’s Mountain View 
Farm. Magnificent birds—worth several times price 
asked. For quick sale, $5, $7.50 ae $10. S&S B. 
Street, P. O. Box 2311, Birmingham, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 


For Sale—Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, $8. 
W. A. Dodd, Nauvoo, Ala. 


TURKEYS 


Fine Bronze Toms, $15; pair, $25; 
— Majure, Dixon, Miss. 


ansett Turkeys—Limited supply, 
es ae Phillips, Uniontewn, Ala. 


White Holland Turkeys—Three two-year-old hens, $7 
a piece. F. V. Frank, Gainestown, | Ala 


pee eG fine. Toms, , $10; ; hens, 
$7. Miss Perne Smith, Horse Cave, Ky. 


~ Cocke rels, 
Ala. 




















trio, $30. Mrs, 





now $15 pair, 





a 2 ae “ oe One hen 
Pm spobbler & $9. a . Hegier, Con- 
cord, North Carolin 

Big Bone Giant Bronze Turkey Toms—$l0; hens, $8 
each. Brilliant coloring, splendid matings. Order now, 
P. BR. Maddox, Griffin, Ga. 


Anything in Purebred Bourbon 
prize winning stock. 100 head to pale 
reduced. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. 
Turkeys (Goldbank and Shaf- 

tom; extra big bone. Toms, 
Miss Mary Funke, 








Reds—Unrelated, 
from. Prices 


Giant Cooper Bronze 
ner Strain)—-From 45-b 
20 w 27 ths, $12; hens, $8. 
Route 8, Tuscumbia, Ala. 


—— OR | MORE BREEDS 
Roc k and White Face 
$2 ar hd $2.50 each. 2e3 
Clarinada, Iowa. Mrs. 


PLANTS 


BERRY PLANTS 


Bluebe rries—Plant Sapp’s Cluster-tree Blueberries— 
Our 30 years’ experience free. Write today. Sapp’s 
Blueberry Farm, Crest View, Florida. 


CABBAGE—ONION 
500 postpaid, $5c, 





Partridge Slack Spanish 
Cockerels bought from 
Berry’s rm, R. M. Barnett, 
¥ 2 


ayette, 

















Cabbage Plants Seaside Farms, 
Darien, 
500 Mixed Copan Plants—Postpaid, 75c, Walter 


Parks, Pisgah, _ a 

Fall Cabbage | Panis ow ready, $1 per 1,000; 500, 
65c. J. H, Williams, Coffee, Ga 
Onion—500, 65c; 1,000, eK 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 

Leadin, Varietios, Cabbage Piants—Bermuda Onion 
Plants—$1 1,00 jeorgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Choice Frost- a Cabbage, and Onion Plants—All 
varieties ready, $1 1,000. Evergreen Farms, Thomas- 
ville, Ga, 

500 Large Selected Frost- proof f Cabbage Plants—For 
$1; delivered anywhere, All varieties. RB. A. Strain, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
500, $1; 1,000, $2, postpaid, insured, Chas, 8. 
Castleberry, Ala 


Bermuda Onion Sets—Quart, 30c; 
$1.35, postpaid. Bushel, 133-50, F. 
i Co., Hattiesburg. Miss. 


Sor proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties from very 
best seeds. $1 1,000, collect; 75c 500, postpaid. X-Cel 
Plant Farm, Montezuma, Ga. 


Cabbage Leading varieties. 
55c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1: unprepaid. 
Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, A 


~ Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage “Plants—Hardy 
plants; ventilated packages. $1.25 per 1,000, post~- 
~~ . Morgan & Bro., Senoia, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cebbege Plants—500, 60c; 
1, doo, %: D 000, $4.50, C. D. for plants and 
charges. ‘Andrew Clark, Shenetavtiie, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, | Flat. “Dute h—$1.25 1,000, 
postpaid; express: $1 1,000, Klondyke strawberry 


plants, $2 1,000. Guy Crow, Gainesville, Ga, 
strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, Yellow 
praste~—see, 75e; 
__ Senoia, Ga 








Cabbage, 


Strawberry 
500, $2.25. Al 











Plants—100, 25c; 
Beasley, 





gallon, 85c; peck, 
0. E, Hightower 








Bermuda Onion, | 300, 
Prompt service, 








Good, 
and Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion 
1,000, $1. Bellevue Plant Farms, 

Cabbage, Lettuce, and Bermuda ¢ Onion Plants 100 
Qe; 500 Thc; 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 We pay —_ 
ping charges. Shivera & Grantham, Marion, Ala 





NURSERY STOCK 


FLORIDA 





Now is 
catalonue and prices. | 


~300,000 Fruit Trees—Re 
24 peaches. _ Price _— 
Nursery, Cullman, Ala 

Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
varieties. Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


High-grade Pecan Trees—The kind 
bear. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
1902. Simpson Nursery Co., Monticello, 
Box 38 


the time to plant your orchard. . Write for 
drawtord Nursery, Concord, Ga, 


y for delivery. 30 apples, 
uality guaranteed. * Empire 








that live and 
Established 
Fla., Lock 





Pecan Trees—We gr and -class 
and grafted trees to planters 
serymen. Southern Nut Tree 
Georgia 

New Fruit—C'luster 
cessfully grown 30 years. G 
formation free, y Cox 
Mississippi. 

Guaranteed Nursery — 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently 
All varieties of apple re. specialties. Garden 
Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 


budded 
oth rT nur- 


deal n 
Nurseries, Thomasville, 





A wonder. Suc- 
stock. In- 
Gulfport, 


Blueberry Tree 
eneral nursery 
Nursery Co., 





-Peach, Apple and Pear 
immune from blight. 
Spot 





Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale — Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
lox and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 

erton, Miss. 


_— 
Florida, Tampa and Hillsborough Gury Invite Ye 
to Winter Here—Live out-doors, onderful or: 

groves, vegetable gardens, tropical scenery. Strawhbers 
ties Christmas to June. Fruits and flowers in prow 
fusion. Motor, fish, hunt, go boating on lakes, rive 
Tampa Bay or Gulf of exico, Health-restoriy 
balmy weather. Splendid business and investment opes 
ag meanoee Living costs reasonable. Come. You y a. 
ive longer and enjoy life more, Write for literal 

Board Trade, Tampa, Florida, 


Miorida Farm, $1,200—Equipment; 
pleasant, healthful surroundings 
road town and packing house; center sort; 
fruit-general farming section; half tillable; 15 aer 
fenced; pine timber; 140 orange, trees, 20 peaches, 4 
pears, 10 plums, grapes; comfortable house, barn, 
garage, poultry house, shop, etc. Owner ca'ied bya 
business, only $1,200; horse, vehic'ss, tools, etc., ineu 
cluded to settle now. Only $600 needed. Details page® 
24 New Illus, Catalog, Bargains, many state. Coppa 
free. Strout’s Farm Agency, 1210GE Graham Bldg, @ 
Jacksonville, Fia. ‘s 


OTHER STATES 7 


“Farms to Fit.’’ —Segitee bargains, List tree. The To 
Farm Tailor, Bedford, Va 


Farm for Sale—452 Acres—240 
Good buildings, 5 miles Enfield, N, C., on highway, 
Excellent cotton, tobacco, peanut land. 10 Tobaceg 
barns. High state of cultivation. 9 mules, all farm 
implements, included for $45,000; ow terms. J. iy 
Dupree, Owner, Rocky Mount, N. 


H. Young, 
20-Acre 
ange trees; 





140 ore 








cle areds 


Improved 





Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
Stuart, Schley and Success for fall delivery. Ship- 
ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


For Sale—Viguvrous Young Budded Pecan Trees— 
Stuart and Schley varieties, 3 to 10 feet. Government 
inspected. Stock guaranteed to please or money re- 
funded. Write for prices. Randolph County Nursery, 
Shellman, Ga. J. O. Hammock, Proprietor. 


Satsuma Oranges, Grapefruits, Kumquats, 
less Pineapple Pears, Papershell Pecans, Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Scuppernongs, Blue- 
berries, Strawberries, Palms—Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Buy direct. Catalog. Pigford Nursery, berton, 
Mississippi, 

Fruit Trees—Direct to Planters in large or. small 
lots, by express, freight or parcel post. It will pay 
you to get our prices before buying. Free, 68-page 
catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees 
vines and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 


land, Tenn. 
SEED 


BEANS 


Original, Pure Laredo Soy Boone Grown and for 
sale by J. P. Mathews, Lovett, Georgia. 


CLOVER 


Sow Yellow Melilotus—On oats, orchards, and fields, 
for hay, grazing, soils. Heavy reseeders. Folder free, 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 

COTTON 


Half ae Half—Booklet free. 
catur, 

90-Day Weevil Beater—King Cotton 
Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga, 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—Priced right. Write 
us. John A, Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn, 








Blight- 





























John M. Bligh, De- 





Seed—Cheap, 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants —— ye erseys, Charlestons 
and Flat Dutch—Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ex 


pressed: $1 1,000. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Cooks Wilt Resistant Selected and Culled Cotton 
Seed—$2 bushel, Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga, 
Alabama. 


Farmers—Rich Lands, of Elephant Butts Irrigation) PS 
District (U. 8. Project) —Raise bale cotton to acre) 
bringing highest prices in United States. No 
weevil; long growing seasons. Big yields alfalfa, fruit,9 
dairy, poultry products. For brass tack facts, addresg-y 
Dept. A, Farm Bureau, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


For Sale—272 Acres—5% miles from Elijay, 
Good 5-room house and outbuildings; 4 
cultivation, including 30 acres good 
acres good saw timber; 100 4-year-old apple trees. isa 
ideal place for stock praising, or general farming 
for quick sale, $3,000, . Hall, Abeer” 8. °C. 


A Fine Home and a Money Maker—52 Acres—All 
under cultivation; 6-room dwelling with Fath a . 
house, and other excellent improvements; on pay 
highway between two thriving towns; a short motor” 
trip from El Paso, a city of 90,000. All crops, — 
pears to cotton, Many farmers in region report net 
profits of over $90 an acre last year. Climate mild 
and healthful. Cheap irrigation’ water. Church 
schools, and good neighbors. Farm No. one 
scores of splendid irrigated farms in the rich Rie | 
Grande Valley, now offered at low prices and on good 
terms. Ask for our new book, ‘‘Farming That Pays. 
Address Dept. 60-D, Gateway Club, El Paso, Texas, 


Cotton Growers Make Money Fast in the Texas Pan- 
handle and South Plains—Where virgin soil produces 
abundantly and crops often pay for the farm in 
single season. Cotton is a sure crop and boll w 
is unknown. Many farmers make %, and up to 6 
bale per acre. This rich, new country wants more set~ @ 
tlers. It welcomes and aids the newcomer. Land @ 
prices very reasonable and terms very liberal. You @ 
can own a good farm and pay for it in a few years. © 
The Texas Panhandle and South Plains farmers are © 
prosperous. The land is level prairie—deep, rich and 
fertile soil. A country of beef, pork, mutton, poultry 
and dairying. All cereals are successfully grown, in- 
cluding milo maize, kafir and broomcorn. Alfalfa and 
other grasses, apples and other fruits, also all garden @ 
vegetables do exceptionally well. There are good towns, “J 
good roads and excellent schools. Average oneal - 
rainfall is about 24 inches, mostly in the growing sea- 
son. There is plenty of good water at moderate depth, 
Wouldn’t you like to know more about a 
this? Let me send you our folder, 
and —, Plains.*’ 





Ga, 3 








jeneral Fre 


Santa Fe Bide, Rasscne 





Millions of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1 1,000; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Onions, $1 1,000, Farms 
in Alabama and Georgia. Clark Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Georgia 


Send No Money——We will send you 1,000 fine 
frost-proof cabbage or Bermuda onion plants C. 0. D. 
for $1 and charges; 5,000, $4.50. EB. W. Lumpkin, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

d No ‘Money—Millions Cc abbage 1 and | Onion. P lants 
Ready—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, 1ipped, 
mail and express, C. 0.'D., goods and ‘charges. Sex- 
ton Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Also Onion, 
tuce, Cauliflower and Other Plants—Most 
lant catalog cver issued, free. Write now. 
nardt Plant C Co., 4 Ashburn, Ga, 








Beet, Let- 
complete 
Rein- 





1, Frost -proof Cabbage Plants — Large 
and well rooted. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 postpaid, 
$1.75. Expressed, $1 1,000; 10, nee ‘tor $7.50. None 
bet “tter . KR. A. Strain, Brunswick, 


“F rost -proof C abbi ige Plants os oo varieties, 
mailed, postpald: 2 :; 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.50. 
Expressed: 1,000, $1; $7. 5. _From experienced 
grower. Walter Parks, N. 


Millions Cabbage (ae ean large, 
rooted, true to name. Warly Jersey Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market. 75c 
1,000, Ww. Ww. Williams, , Quitman, Ga. 


Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants—Grown from Long Island seed; at $1 per 
1,000, by express or parcel post collect, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Burchhavyen om Eastman, Ga. 


Field Grown, 





Pisgah, 








25,000,000 ‘‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage Plants — Special 
wholesale gar 500, 50c; 1,000, She: 5,000, $4; 
10.000, $7.50. Cash. Fine stocks, Prompt shipments. 
Absolute satisfact'on guaranteed, Councill Seed, Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. 


Millions ‘‘Frostproof”’ Cz ge Plants—Jersey, Char- 
leston, Flat Duta. Suceession—500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $9; 50,000, $42.50, cash. Mailed or expressed, 
charges collect. You take no chances; will duplicate 

or refund money on ur atist ictory purchases, 
! lant C Thomasvil! Ga, 





Cab bage | Pla ants—I" ulw 0d" 8 Frost-p 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefic 
Flat Dutch. Prices by expre 
1,000; by parcel 

for $2.25, 


Waket : sasiot 
‘openhagen Market—W 
own for us at Mattituct 
umediate shipment 
» to_arrive in good 
P post reps ; 
_ Tifton 1 Pot uto Co 


FLOWEEFS 
pated. Boss wood Fis $3 100 
2100. Maude Hamby, 


KUDZU 


write for descriptive booklet 
pric _T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala 





Lucretia 


Dewberry 
Greenville, . 





on Kudzu plants and 


<7 Plants for ‘Sale—$15 per r 1,000, « delivered. 


L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., Route 
STRAWBERRY 


~~ Bverbearing and Aroma Strawberry Plants—$3.50 
1,000, delivered. John McCullar, Jasper, Ala. 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—100, $1, 
postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co., Union n_ Springs, Ala, 


Strawberry ~ Everbearing and 
Aroma—$2 and Cotton- 
dale, Alabama. 


Klondyke, 
Ready now, $4 per 1,000, 


Austell, Georgia. 


Improved Strawberry Plants—Newland grown. Mis- 
sionary, rark, Aroma and Gandy, 50 per 1,000, 
postpaid, Ray Phillips, Alabama City, Ala., Route 1 

State Inspected Aroma, Progressive Everbearing and 
Missionary Strawberry Plants—Delivered to your Goer 
for $3.50 per 1,000. EB. RB. Cupp, Cullman, Ala., Rt. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 





Plants—Progressi ve, 
$5 per 1,000. John Osment, 





Aroma, Mis vary Strawberry Plants— 
postpaid, Cureton Nurseries, 








Wannamaker - Cleveland Cotton Seed — Absolutely 
pure. Write for prices. BR. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, 
South Carolina. 


North Carolina Planting Cotton Seed—King’s Early 
Improved—The best. Buy direct from originator, Jno, 
Ww. King, Louisburg, N. C. 

Half-and-Half Cotton “Seed—Pure, sound, i, clean 
seed from first picking. Send for free booklet and 
price list Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cotton Reeds rately ginned 
and graded. Has world record; 30 bales on acres. 
Write for circular. R. Broome, Danielsville, Ga. 


King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these fine 
seed for next 30 days. Write ) Noday for facts. King 
Cotton Seed | Co., Lavonia, | Ga 


Improved iw annamaker ~ ¢ Cleveland — Field selected 
year to year. Privately ginned. Recleaned and graced, 
Particulars and prices on request, Cc. A. McLendon, 
Cotton Breeder, Atlanta, Ga 


Purebred Cook, Mexican and Cleyeland i Cotton Seed 
—Each variety grown on separate farm and carefully 
ginned. Closely graded, high germination. . Prices 
reasonable. Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Ass’n,, Inc., 
Tarboro, N. C 

Over the Top Pure Graded Seed—None better ob- 
tainable. Earliest maturing, quick heavy fruiter, hard 
tough rind, dwarf c, close jointed, one and one- 
sixteenth staple. » cotton under weevil conditions, 
More dollars per * *rices on request. H, 
Robarts , Box AsT2 Atlanta, Ga 

n Seed North Carolina grown - 

f King Early, Bank Acco , Moneymaker 
namaker-Cleveland, Pool’ s Bi Simpkin’s 
Roll, Columbia, Siixece Webber No. 49, 
Deltatype Webber, Half and Half, Broadwell, Mixson’s 
Wilt Resistant Staple, Covington Toole, Lightning Ex- 
press, Mexican Big Bo!l—No boll weevil, and highly 
selected. Write for prices. W. H. Mixson Seed Com- 
pany, »_ Charleston, __ 8. C.. Cotton | Seed | Department. 


~ GRASS 


pasture, 

















Simpkin’s 
Wan- 
Big 





Dallis For Lambert, Darlington, 


Alabama, 


Grass— 





LESPEDEZA 


p Recleaned Lespedez 
Ethel, La, 
PEANUTS 
Spanish 31 5 irs bree ling. 
etc., today. Seed limited. J 
Whiteville, N. € 
PEAS 


variety and 
_ Birming sham, 


a Seed for Sale—Write 








Write for 
W. Chap- 





price. 
» Ala, 


ted—Cowpeas—State 
733 Hanover Circle, 


RYE 


Pedigreed Strain Abruczi Rye—Recleaned, $2 per 
bushel. Put up in 2%-bushel bags. Free from foreign 
seed. Marett Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, Cc. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


LOANS 











HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing 
to accept government positions, $117- $250, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately. 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly—Bxpenses paid, as Rail- 
‘way Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed after com- 
pletion of three months’ home sti course or money 
refunded. Excellent opportunities. rite for free free 
Booklet, o-t3- Stand. Business Training Institute, 


Buffalo, N. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale— Agents wanted. Concord Nur- = 
series, De pt. 25, Concord, Ga. 


“We Pay $50 a Week—And expenses and give a Ford 
auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds, 
Imperial Co., D-29, Parsons, Kan, 


Bibles and Maps Always Sell Well—We have best 
made. Also Hurlbuts’ Bible Stories, All late books, 
Best terms. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. f 

Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—We start you, 
Representatives wanted everywhere. ‘‘Wholesale Dis- 
tributors.”’ Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 

Mason Sold 18 Comet. Sprayers and Auto Washers 
One Saturday—Profits, $2.50 each, Particulars free, 
eataned 30 years, Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 

ox C-8, 
































Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, — ¢ 


Agents—90c an Hour to Advertise and Distribute 
Samples to Consumer—Write quick for territory an 
particulars. American Products Co., 9767 Americal 
Bldg. , Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Agents—$15 Daily Easy—Your pay in advance, in- 
troducing New Insured Hosiery. Must wear or _re- 
Placed free. No capital or experience required. Just 
show samples—write orders. Elegant outfit furnished: 
All colors, grades, including silks. Mac-O-Chee Mills 
Company, Desk 29012, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SALESMEN 
Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and other& 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today fot 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


A. A. DeLoach Co., 











Fruit 








At- = 
4 


Saw Mills for Tractors, 
lanta, Georgia. 

New Government 
their original cost; f 
W. 2nd, Water!oo, 





Tractors - 


Holt At ¥%6 
Address 1400 


Caterpillar 
15 to 120 H.P. 








Seven 


$65 Moline Stalk Cutters 
Yield- 


mm $40, cash. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
ing Bros. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters Sold on Payments—Trial allowed, Payne 
Company, Rosedale, Kansas. 


ain—Regulai 








“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Mefropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $10 900, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6. f and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc.. 221 North 
Zist St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


ALABAMA 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Cine Collected — Anywhere 
world. No charges u May’s 


Agency, Somerset, EY 

Let Me Plow Your Land Th's Winter—Have tractors ~ 
ready to move anywhere within reasonable distanc® 
if size of job warrants. Shall cost you less than. buy- 
ing and operating own outfit. Write before is late 
John D, Richards, Greensboro, 








Alabama, 





Small Tracts Long Leaf and Short Leaf 
Bought and sold. South- 
Ru ssellville, | Al a. 


Shelby County, Ala.— 
one 3-room frame 
os house and 


Large and 
Pine and Hardwood Tracts- 
ern Timber Exchange, Box 22, 


180 Acres—Near Vandiver, 
About % mile from new highway; 
house, well and garden; one 2-room 
well. Earle Brothers, Birmingham, A 

For | Sale—270 acres in Sumter County. ~ Good resi- 


dence, barns and tenant houses. Near R. R. town 
lated school and churches. Red table land 





For Kudzu Roots — Beggarweed and Guaranteed 
Watson Watermelon Seed, Pecan and Satsuma Trees— 


Write Eatou Seed & Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla, 


and 7 with clay subsoil. 100 acres in cultivation, 
balance pasture and timber, $17 per acre. RB. C. 
nett, Ward, 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

Automobile Owners, Garager:ou, Mechanics — Send 
for free copy America’s popular motor magazine 
Contains helpful, money-saving articles on repairing, 
overhauling, ignition, carburetors, batteries, etc, Auto- 
mobile Digest, 638 Butltr Bidg., Cincinnati. 


BOOKS 


Thousands Great Books (Classics)—Se-10c. Give 
books CLristmas. Catalog. Sample , 10¢ postpaid, 
Bookseller, Box 1036, Birmingham, Ala. 


(Classified ads. continued on next par*) 
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Poultry Expert yard” &|| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Tells How to Make) coi. snd Rowp || y, B'S.*4.%,  QESTHAVEN FARM 
Hens Lay | pecpest sce oc te an] Dee POLAND-CHINAS 














still receiving a great many letters 
‘ asking how to treat birds for VEP. Vee per litter at Resthaven Farm: In 1922, 8 pigs; in 
Getting More Eggs from the Flock] | ke a gaa piel 1923, 724 pigs. Averaged over more than 100 sows. 

chicken pox and roup, we are repea g Re nthe aven sows share honors with sires as best on earth. 


Will Solve a Financial Problem . ; . : 
For Many Housewives—An in this column some common treatments. RESTHAVENS sdidaaiee Guaranteed on Ev ery Parchase 
Egs a Day Per Slen | he treatment 1or \ BEST REG.NO. 327532 iclinianas, Sata 
Possible. chicken pox will be GRAND CHAMPION an offers privately 
given next week. “. OHIO ANO INDIANA +: Seamer 





[The director of ar agricultural experi- y Colds and roup 


ment station is responsible for the state- meas ve : oy ns nimal ee . = 
ment that may be pos@ible to breed chic : are quite common , 92% 
ens which will lay an egg a day, every day among the young ~ ‘ ‘ eke . RESTHAVEN FARM 
the year. And VN ’ : MS : 

A. Lynn, whose stock of our larger 4 . Box 501 TROY, OHIO 
vice has been : A farm flocks at this 
lowed by thousands . 

season of the year. 


with striking: suc: fA oo re irst symptom! Colantha Johanna Sadie Vale’s 


cess says, “I believe MR. WOOD 


that any poultry ‘ will be a slight run ' 

saiees —~' at sense = ning at nostrils. Unless this running is SONS AND DAUGH I ERS—CHEAP! 

doupbie ant probab ~ * 2 P Lge ql 4 . . S 

increase his poultry stopped and corrected, roup will likely I have been breeding Holstein-Friesan cattle for about twenty years. Here I give 

profits five times, follow. Roup is an advanced stage = you the names of the bulls we have had and if you have any knowledge of the 

simply by getting Pp 1s “ advanced stage ota breed, I need not explain to you further: Sir Johanna DeKol Lad; Hengerveld 

more eggs in the cold and may affect the nostrils, eyes, Pontiac Korndyke; King Segis Pontiac Alcantha 2nd; General Pieterje Ormsby 

winter when prices or throat. Infected throat will show movenene:; Colantha Johanna Sadie Vale. I have selected my present herd from 

are high.” " . the daughters of these bulls extending over the period named. I do not believe 
Mr. Lynn who has mouth, and frequently in the throat. ee eee is a better bull living than Colantha Johanna Vale. I have about ten of 
Mr. , : es : Srr us daughters to sell. They run from calves at the weaning age up to the breed- 

given, years ot stney Healy, Vigorous Hens When the eye is infected, a swelling de- ing age and I am ready to sell them at prices that will surprise anybody. Let me 

ther states. “I am Should Lay 250 to 300 velops underneath the eye. Swelling ae oy you at once if you want something good. I would prefer to sell the 

* « > ° ° . a sta » hae 

convinced that hens Eggs a Year may continue until the eyeball is pushed whole lot to one man who desires to start a herd. 

loaf in the winter and after the moult be- . . * ° 

c i certain elements are missing in the out. ASHLEY S. JOHNSON, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 

feed which are needed to keep the genera- } . . “ _ i ixi 

tive organs in a healthy laying condition. | . Most colds and roup are the result of Proprietor of the Dixie Herd 

Furthermore I demonstrated that these miss improper care and attention. Damp, 


ing elements could be easily supplied by > went oe wae 2 
adding certain mineral elements to the drink- poorly ventilated houses, or houses in DUROC. JERSEYS — 


° . ° » SEQeSGeeeeaeaeaau 
ing water, thes, insuring a plentiful sup- which the birds roost in a draft, cause | ~~~» arracee = YOUR! 
ly of eggs at highest ses.” m , 
! wha thar . ug co vacdg . much roup. Crowding among young REGISTERED “DUROCS A CINA I c HOGS 
nous: try rais ‘ t - 7 
work that Me. Penn ts dune. aod letters | Stock at night is the greatest cause of | Service Boars, ored gilts, pigs all ages and open sows, | 
i y i won oe Tr ‘ best blood of the breed, satisfaction guaranteed a Write Buy Serum direct fromthe Manu- @ 
ep > ae Pett Mo. : ve gg > 2 roup. BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, = for 90-| facturers and be assured of a fresh 
using Mr. Lyan’s po ret I wae getting “a T Brinkley, Arkansas a pese andreliable product. Established 1915. 4 
one egg a day, the next week I got 194 reatment 5 — HITE SERUM COMPAN s 
* U, ©. VETERINARY LicensE| 114 Eg 
. 
* 


ese. page E and isolate all infected birds r= $100 a Day—Be an PREE.|LD hone Main 2569 Meshville, Teas. 6 
sen Seseeeaenean Seeaeean 


Mr. Lynn is glad to help any poultry eieigel ( ‘ 
raiser and will send full instructions regard- $s soon as detected. Yorrect or re- T —_—_—_—_—_———————— 
ing his system and two regular $1 pack- | move the cause and give the whole flock AUC IONEER! 9 
ages of his wonderful mineral compound on : ; Fo You can if you know what to say and how to 
free trial to any reader of this paper who] @& laxative, using 1 pound of Epsom salts say it. Four-weeks Term opens December 31ét. 
will write him. If after trying tl . aees 10 , - ; Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 
dines won - Hock 2 al “apa Si ay euate to 100 adult birds, or one-half pound to MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
way, and laying many times as many eggs,| 100 friers. Salts can best be adminis- (18 years largest in the world) (8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
it will not cost you a cent. Don’t send a2 | ¢ored through a wet mash. Permang:z w Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
money but just your name to R. A. Lynn, ered through a wet mash. ermangan- J Alqare sidcoes Bown PROguaearys 
< emphis, Tenn. 












































123 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and] ate of potash should be used in the 
The above rate applies to Mississippi Valley 


pay the postman only $1 and postage when he : . . 
drinxing water as a preventive, using AYLOR SAw PAILL Edition—100,000 Circulation. State plainly 


lelivers the two $1 packages. Youcan sell on 
package with instructions to a it end and | enough to give the water a reddish color. Simple easy running fast. tt silin what edition you wish to use. 
thus get your own iree Not only that, if . ° ° , ° the Taylor Feed, Costsilittle. Makes big meney. POD rwwrwenareeeee 
vou say so, and vou are the judge. your | Feeding flowers of sulphur or inocw-- itor. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mile Crag Sows, CHRISTMAS CARDS 
7 "is T . ¢ ers, ete earn why ours is better rite today - 
money will be returned. This offer is fully | Jated sulphur in the dry mash tends to eeTaylor Iron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga. Christmas Cards—18 beautifully engraved cards in 
4 . ‘pi ee assorted sizes and designs, with envelopes, $1. postpaid. 
keep the birds healthy and minimizes Add 25e or 50c for beautiful Mother’s or Sweetheart 
¢ < . > Xmas card ‘ex's Gift Shop, 2121 Third Avenue, 
chances of colds and roup. From 1 to 3 P Birmingham la, 
per cent may be used during the sum- UREBRED POULTRY BARE SS ener 
Army Goods—New saddles, $5.85; used, $4.85, New 
Bridles uble bit. double i $ same, used, 


You Can Raise Chickens | |r and fall months. Tray 
° e ‘ nl a a _MISCELLANEOUS_ BREEDS — $1.80. Cooper Devane Co., Underselling Store, Pavo, 
With Profit and Ease A treatment for infected individuals | % Georgia ° 
; ‘ bd ror Sale ! » McClella Army ddle t 
BY USING is to clean nostrils by squeezing all sub- Ss. C. Reds — Giant B. Turkeys ) aap ot Sele-—Gonuine Motielan Arey See ae 
stance out and painting with tincture of Blanks Pedigree « ©. Rhode Inland trie wil ship ¢._0 D. sod’ allow. inapection.. sk 
iodine every other day. Either hydro- =eue one ans Bron > T ys. Great Egg Re Moulitie al Bargain Bulletin. Friedlander Bros., 


-_ rroxide o aking a ic very We showed ir 23 against & states, wi i 18 ~~ a T 7~¥ 

gen peroxide or baking soda is very out ‘ot "SO ptesibie the ee KODAK FINISHING 

| es good, and may be applied with medi- |] Farms highest priced blood. Eggs reasonabl Kodak Fnishing—We make all prints on post cards, 
‘ c pm ° Write for Mating List and Prices. Send negative for frce sample. W. O. Williams, Logan, 
cine dropper. A 5 per cent solution of BLANKS’ RED AND BRONZE FARM, Ala. 

Many farmers are making more clear money and § | arcerol is very good. A light applica- | { Nathalie. Virginia. J | © Kodak Finishing by Mail Films, Develoned Free 


~~ 








guaranteed. 






































3c to Se. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 


getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm tion of Vick’s salve is also good. mingham, Ala 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


- the ltry a is expanding rapidly. wal ois the mouth - infec ted, es REBR 35 Week—Women, Girls Wanted Learn Gown- 
- vellowish, cheesy erowths and ap- making at home. Many winter openings. Learn while 
em Bie ws : . Write imme digtaly, 

N. 














move 
es ° . earning Sample lessons fre 

ply tincture of iodine. In case growth is Franklin Institute, Dept. E-538, Rochester, 
too low in the throat to be removed, give PATENTS 

om * ¢ ° ale sien : Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a, South Caro- 
bird one teaspoonful of kerosene oil. finien), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Oftentimes a_ birt 1eezes and makes Great Laying Washington, DP. ¢ 
entime s a 1 wheezes a d nakes aa end Don't eng etrain tr \ einaien vr 
P re > > P 4 7e nest igree er r 
Btrange noise due to growth in lower | yested.pedigresd’ Kerlin Quality” Bnelish — a s 


portion of throat. Kerosene oil will be ; 











Cc. 
quailty, hig: Strong. fell ar d. an) do 2 to 80c per Ib., postpaid. Sample, 10¢, 
found helpful BIG BISCOUNT it now. A. C. Emanuel, Lorman, Miss. 
oun € ° eed wit . =ar 
FREE SYRUP 


strated cata 
Syrup—Packed, six 10-tb. cans 








e toda 

Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Eg¢ In case infection is in or below , | MempeRINEAL RABY Circk ASSOC. 

n .cas } ( is vy the fare fii Cane § i 

Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. No ex- fange sl sik cw gable a Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm Box25 Center Hall, Pe, eee eer th. SD. Becta, Aimote pit Cans aie 
perience necessary. Complete instructions with each eye, al OPerauon Wilt De, necessary, p- - with order. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 

machine. Thousands of Sure Hatch go into | new hands erate from lower side of swelling, and MY PRIZE WINNING AND TANNING 
ae se h Ai ir Colo . mt — remove all hard, cheesy, foreign growth. poy Fy Rigg oa ‘urs Tanne and Made Up to Order—R« — 
ure Matc res! 1 oton roocers raise * . ‘ ae “x4 f . veing at repairing. Fur Tannery, Mineral 

them all. The chicks you raise are ones that bring Wash the infected area with todine and 4 : ISLAND REDS, AND WHITE - TOBACCO ee 

in the money. Coal and oil- yoru brooders. Eastern stuff cavity with cotton saturated with “JS LEGHORNS MAKE A LIVING 5 - . 

and Southern trade promptly supplied from Chicago, Ill. age: aisbcnn Set ay . ’ FOR ME, 7H£Y W/L MAKE "Homespun 1 “ hewing., 5 Ts., $1.75; 10, $% 

Low Prices and Strong Guarantee iodine. Every two days remove and re- saan CONEY DER nn fell mE, dine ‘teoe:” Parmar’ Uv, eemecn. ae 

Send for Our Free Catalog place aturated cotton As soon as praia rei Boon silic 4 eat Tobacco—C h wing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 

; yarns eee R.E.GETTYS, SCENIC DRIVE ~ Tbs.. $5 oking, 5 ™s.. $1.25; 10 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. >) op owth stops, remove cotton and allow . : . 90 +o i 50, “Farnins’ Union, Mayfield, 


88 Seemnant. Dols KNOXVILLE ~TENNESSEE. tesmmmemad bs., $2 ; 20 + ® 
' ° . 
































re 


sore to heal. ; - . 
be 4 Prices advance Jan. Natural Red Leaf Tobacco—Direct to consumer, 1 

192 Chicks ist. Order Now. aid, he at grade, 5 hs SLT 5. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1 aot 

7 ay. ol 











4%, cash now, balance 2 weeks before ship- Sh rot Adams, Sharon, Tenn, R teren meena: 
ment. Delivery when desired after Feb, Ist. — - —__-_— 2 
cai 2 ee | rete rue stock. White and Homespu un Tobacco—S Ibs. | chew wink, , $1.75; 1 om 
rown orns: 100, $12; 500, $55. Barred | 20, $5.25. Smoking, 5 Ms., $1.25; 10, $2; 2 
, Make Best Meal— Most Money q Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas: 100, $14; 500, | Pipe 7 recipe free. Send no money, Pay when ree 
Center lamp—equal heat. Exclusive pat- Say 2: x ~ $65. Buff Orpingtons: 100, $15; 500, $70. | ceived. Kentucky Tobacco Co., Paducah, _Ky 
ented moisture device, Automatic control d Fine Corn Meal without heating, 8 other breeds. Postpaid, 100 per cent live | —<———— 
of pi heat, moistu ure a and d ventilation. mone filling of i " High Grade Whole arrival. Bank reference. Catalog free. Tobacco 4 ancy smoking, 5, Tbs... 
{d comp jet rn semi-au! > 4 recip s. “hewing, 5 8 é ; a. 

Ea y._ Twenty-one other distinctive features. Ce Wheat Flour, Grits, | BOOTH FARMS, Box 501, CLINTON, M0. | fee rere ced. Bree package tobacco’ seed 

beagle of thirey yeep, smady by LN barter oe oa Hog Feed, Etc. " | — structions to ilant with every 20 Ms., elther grade, 

Shipped prepaid. . “| Find out about the » ordered. Tobacco Growers’ Union, Murray, Kentucky. 

FREE—A siepesnebienesta aks AT method! - : improved cleaning WANTED TO BUY 


=. Inci an s 8 Compa A makes “ 
3 n postal for Ost COPY a : system and _ better | Postpaid Guaranteed. ‘ buy carload of hogs, any breed. Charlie 
PORTER INCUBATOR COMPANY me grade rocks. All sizes, | bred Varieties. © mee ont & * Kelly Tittieton: N. 
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To Make Starting 
Easy in Winter 


1. In starting on cold mornings, 
first prime the engine and hold out 
the clutch while the starter is in 
operation. Do not press the starter 
buttcn again and again. If the 
engine does not start quickly, prime 
it again, 

2. Use as few lights as possible 
and these only when necessary. 

3. Make sure that your gener- 
ator, wiring and switches are in 
good order and all connections 
tight. It may be advisable to 
have the charging rate of your 
generator increased. 

4. Go to the Wil'ard Service Sta- 
tion every two weeks for a battery 
test. It may save vou from having 
a frozen battery. 
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‘—but, after all, you've got to have 
a battery with a real punch” 


Threaded Rubber Insulation in a Willard Battery gives it more 
“punch” to spin a stiff motor on cold mornings. 

The quicker the start, the less drain on the battery. It lasts 
longer, remains more fully charged and is less likely to freeze, doing 
its important job often under severe conditions which would put the 
ordinary battery out of service. 

In addition, Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries save you the 
reinsulation bill which you must expect to pay sooner or later 
with any battery that does not contain Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
And they cost no more than many wood-insulated batteries, being 
priced as low as $25.80, excepting in the West and South where the 
price is a trifle higher. 

You GET MORE battery—you PAY LESS money. 


Willard also makes batteries with the usual wood insulation from 
$15.85 up. They’re as good wood-insulated batteries as you can buy. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, cut out battery noises, increase 
efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘Better Results from Radio” or ask your dealer for it. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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